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Another article from Mr. Gladstone, in his series 
on the Bible, is given in the pages of this issue. Its 
subject— Recent Corroborations of Scripture—is one 
of popular interest, and the article is sure of an atten- 
tive reading. 

Pride of opinion is a sign of weakness, rather than 
of strength. 
he knows little in comparison with what he might | 
know. It is the man who has little knowledge who | 
thinks that he knows all that is worth knowing on 
any subject. The opinionated man is pretty sure to 
be a man whose opinion is of little value at the point 
where his pride of opinion centers. This is a truth | 
to be borne in mind in our judgment of ourselves as | 
well as of others. 


Sentiment is often regarded as a vague feeling, 
wanting in utility and abounding in futility. And 
yet sentiments are usually based on precision of state- 
ment and assured literal accuracy of fact. There is 
really no difference between two oak sticks,—alike in 
structure, in form, and in color,—so far as utility is 
concerned. If, however, one was cut from the woods, 
or wayside, and the other from a historic tree, or 
from the timbers of a famous vessel, there is a differ- 
ence of value to them,—so far as sentiment is con- 


certitude as to the statement of origin of that to which 
the sentimental value is attached. It is a mistake to 
suppose that sentiment is like a floating vapor. True 
sentiment is built upon a rock. 


Spare time for reading, or for study, or for the do- 
ing of a special work, does not ordinarily come to one 
in a full half-day or an entire evening, but it is to be 
found in odd moments here and there, caught from 
the rush or pressure of daily duties. Hence it is that 
it is the busiest man who can do one thing more, and 
that it is the man who has but little to do who is 
overcrowded with a sense of his absorbing labors. 
Napoleon, speaking of the Austrians, after he had 
repeatedly beaten them in battle, with the advantage 
of numbers and position all on their side, said: “The 
Austrians are brave soldiers, but they have never 
learned the value of minutes.” And in that saying 
Napoleon indicated a source of his own exceptional 
power. It was by the wise use of minutes that he 
did his greatest work in the world. The Napoleonic 
man in every sphere of research or of effort, is the 
man who has learned the value of minutes, and who 
uses his minutes accordingly. 


It is an axiom of common life, that one way to 





The man who knows most, realizes that | 


oe. But all the difference lies in the degree of | be a great philologist to see that “an ” is, historically, 


drive a person toward untrustworthiness is to distrust 
him. Conversely, the throwing one on his sense of 


. | undivided personal responsibility is likely | to increase 


| his efficiency in any form of work committed to him. 
| Putting a person “on his mettle,” as it is sometimes 
| called, is nothing more than allowing him the fullest 
| opportunity to show what kind of stuff, or metal, he 
is made of,—“ mettle” and “metal” being merely 
different spellings of the same word. This rule of 
mettle is a rule that holds all the way down from 
old age to childhood; and in no case is it likely to 
be more applicable than in that of the growing boy. 
A certain clear-headed and true-hearted mother who 
thoroughly understood how to help her boy by show- 
ing her confidence in him, was, one day, reassured 
in her attitude of confidence by his saying to her, 
“ A fellow can’t do anything wrong, when his mother 
trusts him so.” Many another boy would feel that, 
even though he did not quite say it, if only he were 
granted the opportunity to feel what it means to be 
trusted. Give the magnet a chance to show the value 
of soft iron; and give the Damascus blade a chance 
to show the value of hard steel. Give to each metal 


} 
its right of mettle. 








In every commonplace of life a principle is dis- 
cernible to him who looks for it. And that principle 
always has a practical value beyond the time and 
place where it is observed. It would seem easy to 
know cause from effect, or antecedent from conse- 
|quent. And yet few persons look deeply enough to 
see which of two states or occurrences precgdes, and 
which follows. The popular phrase “ putting the 
cart before the horse” testifies to this weakness. 
How often, in summer, do we sigh for a shower to 





cool the air, not thinking that it is the inrush of cool | 
There are good school | 


| air that makes the: shower! 
[gesnnase still in use that call “a” the -indefinite 

article, and say that it takes the form “an” before 
| a word beginning with a vowel. But one need not 


the article, and that it becomes “a” before a con- 

sonant. It may seem to make little difference to him 

who uses the English language, whether “a” chango 

to “an,” or “an” change to ‘a;” just as it makes 

little apparent difference to sweltering humanity 
whether the rain brings a lower temperature, or @ 
lower temperature brings the rain. But it is always 
a lasting gain to any one to see things right side up, 
and to know which end things are meant to stand on, 
The man to whom the relations of “a” and “an” 
are of some consequence, is not the man who is likely 
to be slipshod in using his mother-tongue. And the 
man who ‘thinks it does make a difference what rela- 
tions exist between the air and the rain, is likely to 
know better how to command Nature by obeying her, 
and so to make the most and best of his resources, 





THE TRUE OBJECT OF DISCUSSION, 


Discussion is a very common practice in the world; 
and discussion has its place as a means of arriving at 
the truth in a matter brought into question between 
individuals or parties. But the true object of discus- 
sion is not always borne in mind by those who are 
ready to employ this method of conference; nor is 
that true object always even recognized by them, 
when consenting to discuss a given subject. 

“Discussion” is often confounded with “ debate,” 
whereas the two terms have very different meanings, 
and radically different objects. To “debate” is “to 
contend for, in words or arguments ;” “to strive to 
maintain a cause by reasoning.” To “discuss” is 
“to agitate by argument ;” “to clear of objections or 
arguments, with a view to find or illustrate truth ;” 
“to reason on, for the purpose of separating truth 
from falsehood.” Etymologically, “debate” means 
to batter down, while “discuss” means to shake 
up; the one suggesting an attack on an enemy, the 
other suggesting co-work with an ally. For a debate, 
two sides are taken, and the opposing parties pull, or 
push, against each other. For a discussion, the interests 
of the participants are common, and all who are prop* 
erly engaged in it are working toward the same end, 
The debater wants to maintain his side, be it right or 
wrong; the discusser has a desire to ascertain the 
truth, whether it be new to him or familiar. 

The methods of the “debating society,” whether 
that society be found in the country school-house or 
in the halls of Congress, tend to develop the intel+ 
lectual energies of the disputants, and to strengthen 
their confidence in their ability to make the best of a 
bad cause in an emergency; but they do not tend 
directly to the disclosure of truth in the matters 
debated. On the other harfd, the methods of right 
discussion between individuals, -by shaking up and 
sifting all the facts and claims involved, in order to 
ascertain the weakness of a false position or the 
strength of a correct one, do tend to the final exhibit 
of truth in the matters discussed. Yet how often is 





it true that individuals who propose to discuss a point 
in question assume the attitude, and employ the 
methods, of opposing-debaters, instead of those that 
are appropriate to co-working discussers. 


Discussion is in order only when both parties to it . 


are more desirous of ascertaining the truth than of 
upholding their own views of truth, severally. If 
either party makes it his chief aim to show that his 
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view is the correct one, and that the view of the 
other party is erroneous, he is thereby disqualified 
from fair discussion, and there is little reason for 
supposing that practical ‘gain will come from its 


any question with another must, to begin with, put 
himself into the position of admitting that he may 
be in error, and that the other may be able to show 
him the truth as he does not now see it. If he can- 
not do this, he would do better to refrain from any 
show of discussion, where, at the best, it could be 
only a show. 

Admitting, at the start, that he may be in error, 
and that his fellow-discusser may aid him to see the 
truth, he who would discuss a question fairly must 
hold his mind open at every step to see the strength 
of the other’s claim, or the weakness of his own. He 
must bear ever in mind that he is working with, not 
against, the one who has joined him in the discussion ; 
and he must beware lest he looks at an ally as an 
opponent. Emerson says in substance, “ It is of more 
importance to me than to my fellow disputant that 
he shows me where I am in error;” and no one who 
does not take this view of a discussion understands 
the true object of discussion, or can avail himself of 
ite highest benefits. 

;, Dean Colet, clear-headed and large-minded lover 


ignore his ynwise proposals, you told me, without any regard to 
my feelings, that it was my place to carry out the plans of the 
superintendent, This was not only unpleasant for me, but, if 
that principle were acted upon by teachers generally, a super- 
intendent might make any number of changes in the time-hon- 
ored customs of a school with seeming success, and no one dis- 
cover his lack of wisdom. Three years ago, I moved to # town 
where I was astranger. The people did not seem to care to get 
acquainted with me, or whether I went tochurch or stayed at 
home. 80 I came to the dignified and self-respecting decision 
that, if they did not need me, I did not need them, and cer- 
tainly should not push myself forward. Just as I had reached 
this conclusion, The Sunday School Times came to hand, and 
the leading editorial was entitled ‘‘ Who is Responsible for the 
»Lack of Church Sociability ?”” I remember to this day the 
pleasant anticipations with which I sat down to read the article, 
and get some comfort from it. Comfort! You laid the whole 
blame upon me,—told me in so many words that J was respon- 
sible for the unsocial condition of this church, that I had never 
seen two months before; and you insisted upon my helping in 
the work, social and other, of that church, without waiting to 
be asked. It was a bitter pill. (Perhaps I ought to say that 
on longer acquaintance I found the people more friendly than 
first appearances indicated.) As I have said, that was some 
time ago. But a few weeks since, you hurt my feelings by say- 
ing that the reason I do not study more is because I am lazy. I 
should love to study, if I had time; but I have housework to 
do, and fancy-work, and calls to make, and I do read the 
newspaper, and a novel, now and then. Since you wrote that, 
though, I have studied some, just to prove that I can. It takes 
80 long to do even a little studying, that I had to give up my 
crocheting, and let my silk quilt wait; but I did it, and I hope 
now you will be sorry for your rudeness. The most trouble- 
some of all, is the way you Imve destroyed my peace by your 





of truth as he was, found himself differing in opinion 
with his learned friend Erasmus concerning the 
nature of our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane, as treated 
by St. Jerome. While corresponding on this subject, 
Colet expressed to Erasmus a desire to enter upon its 
_faller discussion at some convenient season. “In the 
‘meantime, do you patiently -hear me,” he wrote. 
“And if, as the flints strike together, any spark of 
fire is given out, let us both alike eagerly catch at it. 
For it is truth that we seek, not the upholding of an 
Opinion; and, as argument rebuts argument, the 
truth will perchance flash out, like fire from steel 
when struck by steel.” Dean Colet apprehended the 
true object of discussion, and he was, therefore, able 
to secure gain through discussion. Only he who has 
this apprehension can find discussion, on any subject 
or with any person, truly profitable. 

If, indeed, a question is to be debated, let it be 
debated. Sides can be taken, and each combatant 
can do his best to batter down his opponent’s position. 
Then it is for an outside authority, some accepted 
jadge, or the voice of a popular vote, to render a 
decision as to the effect of the debate in its finish. 
But if a question is to be discussed, let those who are 
to discuss it take bold of it together, as recognized 
peers and allies, and together shake it up and sift its 
elements, with a common purpose of separating truth 
from error, and of bringing out that which is true in 
a distinctness that all shall bear witness to. There is 
no other object than this in true and fair discussion. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A preacher, or teacher, or editor, who says only what 
is believed by his hearers or readers, is not likely to be 


| editorials about love. It is well to write on that subject; but 
| your peculiar habit of defining a word, when you use it, mars 
| the pleasant effect of your writings. You could have written 
: about the duty of loving every one more beautifully without 
| trying to tell just what love is, and I should not have been so 
| disturbed. But that little sentence, “to love is to hold dear,” 
sticks like a bur. I was on the point of repeating, to an ac- 
| quaintance, a sarcastic remark our pastor had made,—and I’m 
| sure I am not responsible for his unkind speeches,—but yet that 
| “hold dear” tied my tongue. I could get along if this were 
the worst of it; but when I do not act as though I loved others 
| ag well as myself, those two words sting worse than a bur,—and 

I don’t like to be stung. I know I have many failings, but for 

you to eay [in an editorial on “ Mistaking our Faults for Vir- 

tues’) that the few virtues that I have prided myself on—and 
| you were careful to specify them—are faults that I must over- 
| come, is too bad, Do you think I can fight all the time, and in 
| every direction’? Now, in the future please be more considerate 
| of my feelings. Above all things, do not be so intensely per- 
| sonal, Of course, one must have trials, and these things may 

have been overruled to my good; but you should seriously con- 

sider whether you wish to continue thus to disappoint your con- 
| stant readers, As you see, I have written between the lines, 
| but I think you will be able to read it. “We give thanks to 
| God always for you, ... making mention of you in our prayers.” 


How prone we are to count out God from his universe! 
| How unready we are to recognize God’s control in the 
| lesser as in the larger affairs of time and sense! We lay 
/an emphasis on the*laws of Nature,” as though there 
| could be a law without a Lawgiver, or as though it were 
| reasonable to suppose that a system of laws framed by a 
| Lawgiver would be left to run themselves, without any 
_ oversight or direction or shaping control by an Authority 
| back of and above those laws. The common understand- 
| ing of the terms “chance” and “happenings” and 
| “luek” indicates and illustrates this popular proneness 
| to ignore the immanence of God in the works of creation 
| and the workings of providence. A Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent seems ‘to be puzzled at this point, when he 
| writes, saying: 





Your views on the subject of the “lot” have interested me 


saying all he ought tosay. If he speaks the truth in| 

lainness as well as in love, he is pretty sure to say many | for some years, but I have not been able to accept them unre- 
fines that will offend or surprise those whom he ad- | servedly. The statement fn “Notes on Open Letters,” under 
dresses, The mere fact that what he says is displeasing date of September 13, that 4 it is true that an eppeal to the 
to those to whom he says it, is not in itself proof that he | determining Power in the ‘lot,’ or in any form of ‘chance,’ 


: | ought to be a reverent appeal to God, and that any recognition 
is correct and they are wrong; but, on the other hand, | of ‘luck’ is essentially irreverent,” prompts me to venture a 


the fact that they differ with him is in itself no proof) my questions. Is not the appeal to “chance” simply an en- 
that he is in error. Differences between preacher and deavor to eliminate all possibility of foretelling the outcome ? 
hearer, or editor and reader, are not altogether pleasant, | For instance, are not cards shuffled simply that their order of 
but they may be profitable, A good deal depends on | arrangement may be unknown, and not at all as an appeal to 
the spirit in which the truth is expressed or is received. | God to influence the result? May we not define as “chance” 
Tt is gratifying to an editor to have exception taken to | ll those influences bearing on the occurrence of an event 


his uttcrances in as good a spirit as is displayed in the | Which are got subject to calculation or prediction? When all 


. | the conditions become subject to calculation, does not the event 
following letter from an Iowa lady, whose words have | pass from the domain of “ chance,” or uscertainty, to that of 


their suggestions for other readers as well as for the | certainty? When cards are shuffled, there is no “chance” 
Editor of The Sunday School Times: about the arrangement to an observer who knows the original 

I cannot longer refrain from expressing my disappointment order of the pack, and is sufficiently keen-eyed to distinguish 
in The Sunday School Times, No periodical I have ever taken and follow the cards as they are shuffled. Are not all appeals 
has so greatly disappointed me. If you will kindly read my | to “chance” of the same nature, the result being practically 
reasons, you will not wonder at my feeling. For instance, | entirely unknown in advance, but yet theoretically calculable 
when I differed with our Sunday-school superintendent with | according to the laws of matter,—certain beforehgnd to him 
regard to important matters in the conduct of the school and of | who knows all the conditions? Since, then, a definite result is 





: — 
“ reverent appeal to God” involve a request that, should it be 
necessary, he deviate from his usual course in the/administra. 
tion of his material universe, from the so-called “laws. of 
Nature,”—that is, that he perform a miracle? Is there any 
reason to believe that, at least in the ordinary appeals to 
chance, he does so? 


We have-no right to suppose that any law of nature 
works apart from God’s oversight and control. Hence 
that which we call “chance,” or “happening,” is to be 
considered as always the immediate direction of God. 
The Orientals recognized this truth when they had it for 
a proverb, twenty-five centuries or more ago: 

“ The lot is cast into the lap; 

But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.” 


And when this proverb went into the sacred canon by 
Divine direction, its truth as a principle in nature’s 
working was divinely affirmed, He who appeals to the 
“lot,” or to “ chance” in any form, appeals to God for a 
decision in the premises, Is this asking God to perform 
a “miracle”? No! it is asking God to direct the forces 
of nature in accordance with his declared laws, and 
with his personal will in bebalf of the petitioner. What 
we call the “law of gravitation” is simply an observa- 
tion of ours in the apparent workings of nature. We 
cannot say that it is a “law,” a recorded law of God, as 
is the law of the power of faith-filled prayer. That law 
is written down in God’s revelation to man, and it is 
supported by more proofs observed in man’s history than 
is the so-called “law of gravitation.” An appeal to 
chance‘is an appeal to God who directs nature, and such 
an appeal ought to bé made reverently. When we go 
to a telegraph office with a message to a personal friend, 
we practically appeal to the telegraph operator to so 
direct the forces of nature that God’s messenger of elec- 
tricity shall be deflected from its ordinary flow info a 
special channel for our benefit, and we expect this to be 
done without what we would call a “ miracle.” When 
we claim, or suppose, that God has less power over his 
messengers in nature than the average telegraph opera- 
tor, we do not hinder God’s workings, but we do stultify 
ourselves. Every appeal to “chance” is an appeal to 
that power by which God uses the forces of nature to do 
his bidding, and causes them to work together for good 
to his loved ones. 





FAITH. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


I heard a man bemoaning that the ways 

Of God were so inscrutable and high, 

So far removed from all our littleness 

That he was but a name, and nothing more, 
Till faith grew dim and worship died away. 
And then I fell to thinking, how the youth” 
Of this same man had vanished down the past, 
How strange and distant, how undreamable, 
To him were all its moods and passing hours, 
A world imagination utterly 

Must fail to grasp, though Memory strove her best; 
And yet he never doubted for a day 

His childhood-time had been a very truth, 

A sweet, fleet laugh before the sterner years. 


Why question, then, thought I, the One above, 
Because we may not count his every pulse, 

Nor probe his plans eternal and serene ? 

We believe we once were children, let us believe 
That God is goodlier, nearer, than we know. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 





ON THE RECENT CORROBORATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE FROM THE REGIONS OF 
HISTORY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BY THE BRIGHT HON. W. BE. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


PRELIMINARY. 


It is to be observed that many of the favorite subjects 
of scientific or systematic thought in the present day are 
of a nature powerfully tending to strengthen or assist the 
arguments available for the proof of religion and for the 
authority of Scripture. Ifit had been actually proved, as 
it is largely argued and seriously held, that the vast and 
diversified acheme of organic life throughout the world 
has been evolved from a few simple typés, or possibly 
from one, such a demonstration would both enlarge and 
confirm the great argument of design. For th's argu- 
ment, instead of being drawn from particular and sepa- 
rate constructions, would then be drawn from the entire 
scheme, and from the relation of all its parts to one 
another, inasmuch as every earlier portion of it would 
be an indication, and therefore a prediction, of all those 





my class, and had decided to use my own better judgment, and | certain, but simply uot foreknown by us, would not even 
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which were to succeed, the seed of a series of coming 
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harvests. “Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” * , 

Again, the formal treatment, in recent years, of the 
the subject of heredity, not only tends to link the gene- 
rations of mankind in one, but, in proving that our 
nature undergoes incessant modification through the 
influence of progenitors, enlarges our conception of the 
width of its range and the varieties of the forms which it 
is capable of assuming. It shows us, for example, how 
the nature as well as the environment of descendants is 
deteriorated by the fault of ancestors, and how there 
may have been an education of the race from childhood 
to maturity, or converse processes of decay. Thus the 
doctrine of birth-sin; as it is sometimes called, is simply 
the recognition of the hereditary disorder and degen- 
eracy of our natures; and of all men the evolutionist 
would be the last to establish a title to object to it in 
principle. 

On these grounds, and on others more specific, which 
it will be the aim of this paper to set forth in given 
instances, we should dispel wholly from our minds those 


spectral notions of antagonism between religion and sci- 


ence which have been raised up by the action of preju- 
dice on the one side, and perhaps of boasting on the 
other. Of religion and of science, as of man and wife, 
let us boldly say, “What God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder.” But I proceed to particular illustrations. 


I.—As TO THE CREATION STORY. 


A double confirmation has, I conceive, now been sup- 
plied to the Creation Story of Genesis; the first by natu- 
ral, and the second by historic, science. 

Perhaps we have been too readily satisfied with assum- 
ing, in regard to this narrative, a defensive position; 
whereas it may be found to contain within its own brief 
coinpass, when rightly considered, the guarantee of a 
Divine communication to man strictly corresponding 
with what in familiar speech is termed Revelation. 

We have here in outline a history of the planet which 
we inhabit, and of the celestial system to which it belongs. 
Of the planet, and of the first appearance and early devel- 
opments of life upon it, anterior to the creation of man, 
in many of the principal stages which have been ascer- 
tained by geology. Of the celestial organization to which 
our earth belongs, whether in all its yastness or onl? 
within the limits of the solar system we can hardly say, 
but at the least a sketch of the formation of that system 
from a prior and unadjusted or chaotic state. Upon such 
a document a sharp idsue is at once raised, at least as to 
the latter or strictly terrestrial part of it, the earth his- 
tory, for all those who hold it to be in its substance a 
true account. We accept as demonstrated a series of 
geological conclusions, We have found the geology of 
Genesis to stand in such a relation to these conclusions 
as could not have been exhibited in a record framed by 
faculties merely human, at any date to which the origin 
of the Creation Story can now reasonably be referred. 
Starting from our premise, we have no means of avoid- 
ing or holding back from the conclusion that the 
materials of the story could not have been had without 
preterhuman aid, and that preterhuman aid is what we 
term Divine Revelation. And if the time shall ever 
come when astronomy shall be in a condition to apply 
to the earlier portion of the chapter the demonstrative 
methuds which geology has found for the latter part, it 
may happen that we shall owe a debt of the same kind 
to astronomy as we now owe to geologic science. My 
present purpose is to call particular attention to the 
exact nature and extraordinary amount of that debt. 

There was nothing necessarily unreasonable in accept- 
ing as worthy of belief this portion of the Book of Gene- 


sis, along with the rest of the Book, and with other books | 


of Holy Scripture, on general proofs of their inspiration, 
if sufficient, apart from any independent buttress either 
of science or of history to the Creation Story. Ina court 
of justice, the evidence of a witness is to be accepted on 
matters within his cognizance, when his character and 
intelligence are not questioned ; or again, when the main 
part of a continuous narrative is sufficiently verified, it 
may be right to accept the rest without separate verifica- 
tion. Ifa new witness comes into court, and pretends to 
give us fresh and scientific proof of the Creation Story, 
this may be true or may be false. If false, the story is 
not disproved, but stands wheft it stood before. Bad 
arguments are often made for a good caase, But if true, 
the event is one of vast importance. 

Now, the present position is as follows: Apart alto- 
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on the observation of facts, and upon inferences from | 
them, which at length attain to a completeness and | 
security such as, if not presenting us with a demonstra- | 
tion in the strictest sense, yet constrain us, as intelligent 
beings, to belief. 

The Creation Story divides itself into thé cosmological 
portion, occupying the first nineteen verses of the chap- 


twelve. 
has more, to do with the direct evidence of fact, and the 
stringency of the authority which the two may severally 
claim varies accordingly ; but in both the narrative seems 
to demand, upon the evidence as it stands, rational assent. 
In regard to both, itis held on the affirmative side that 
the statements of Genesis have a certain relation to the 
ascertained facts and the best accepted reasonings; and 
thus this relation is of such a nature as to require us, in 
the character of rational investigators, to acknowledge in 
the written record the presence of elements which must 
| be referred to a superhuman origin. If this be so, then 
| be it observed that natural science is now rendering a 
new and enormous service to the great cause of belief in 
the unseen, and is underpinning, so to speak, the struc- 
ture of that divine revelation which was contained in the 
Book of Genesis by a new and solid pillar, built up on a 
foundation of its own from beneath. 

It is, then, to be borne in mind, that, as against those 
who, by arbitrary or irrational interpretation, place 
Genesis and science at essential variance, our position 
is not one merely defensive. We are not mere recon- 
cilers, as some call us, searching out expedients to escape 
a difficulty, to repel an assault. We seek to show, and 
we may claim to have shown, that the account recorded 
in the Creation Story for the instruction of all ages has 
been framed on the principles which, for such an ac- 
count, reason recommends; and that, interpreted in this 
view, it is at this juncture like the arrival of a new 
auxiliary army in the field while the battle is in progress ; 
like the arrival, to choose an historical instance, of the 
Prussians at Waterloo. 

Such is the confirmatory argument founded upon the 
contents. But now yet another ally has come to join 
our ranks, under the title of Archwologic and Historic 
Science. It has deciphered the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and has read among them a creation story inscribed on 
the tablets found at Nineveh. Heré we have a new wit- 
ness to the very early existence, among civilized or partly 
civilized men, of records of creation corresponding in 
very essential particulars with the Hebrew narrative. 
Such a witness plainly, to some extent, offers to it con- 
firmation ; but also stands in competition with it. The 
competition is in those particulars where the accounts 
are notin harmony. As to these, standing on the char- 
acter of its contents, the Hebrew tradition lays claim to 
superior antiquity and authority. But in proving the 
vast antiquity of certain fundamental ideas, the two are 
concurrent, and not competitive. 

The Babylonian Creation Story is given by Mr. Smith 
in his “‘ Assyrian Discoveries,”* so far as its mutilated 
state permits. Itruus as follows, and we cannot, I think, 
but cherish the hope that it may hereafter receive exten- 
sion or elucidation: “ When the gods in their assembly 
made the universe, there was confusion, and the gods 
sent out the spirit of life. They then create the beast 
of the field, the animal of the field, and the reptile or the 
creeping thing of the field, and fix in them the spirit of 
life. Next comes the creation of domestic animals, and 
the creeping things of the city.” Here we have, 1, crea- 
tion by the gods; 2, chaos; 3, life, and only by inference, 
order; 4, wide extension of this life in beasts and rep- 
| tiles; 5, after this the domesticated animals. Thus there 
| is before us a real, though rude and imperfect, structural 
resemblance to the Hebrew narrative, together with the 
interpolation of polytheism, 
| From the works of Schrader’ on the cuneiform inscrip- 
| tions, some further particulars may be gathered. He 
| observes that in Berosus, as in Genesis, we begin with 
| water and darkness. On which I would only observe 
that Berosus, who wrote in Greek, may not improbably 
| have known the Mosaic writings,® and that water, in the 
| text of Genesis, may be equivalent to fluid. The marked 
| points of correspondence appear to be these: that the 
heavenly bodies are created after the heavens, which, I 








presume, may be meant to include the light. That the | 


| land population follows that of the water, and appears 
when vegetation has already begun. That the monu- 


| ments name a Babylonian week, with the seventh day 


gether from faith, and from the general evidences of | 


Revelation, a new witness has come into the court, in 
the shape of Natural Science. She builds up her system 


— 


. Psa. 19-2 
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*Schrader, “ The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament.’’ 
| Translated by Whitehouse. Vol. L., pp. 4, seqq. 

*Smith, Biog. Dict. 


ter, and thé geological portion, which is given in the last | 
The former part has less, and the latter part | 








as a day of consecration, called also an evil day,’ perhaps 
because evil for any work done on it. The inscription 
says, 
“To redeem them, created mankind 

The merciful one, in whom is the power that summons to 

life,” 

which is faintly comparable with the words of Genesis 
2:7, and the Jehovistic account, “and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life.” What seems to disappear 
from the Babylonian account is that evident intention 
of series and orderly development, or evolution, which 
is so wonderful a feature in the Mosaic narrative. 

Dawson, in a recent work, observes that the polytheis 
tic element is the distinctive feature of the Chaldean 
record, and that the originals of the tablets from Nineveh 
may have been very ancient, but that they are so mixed 
up with the history of a Chaldean hero, named Izdubar, 
as to suggest that there may have existed before it still 
older creation legends. He compares this record with 
the correspofiding account in Genesis, which is as broadly 
marked with the idea of the Divine unity as the Chal- 
dean legend is pervaded by the conception of polytheism, 
Aud he adds, “ Is it not likely that the simpler belief is 
older than the more complex; that which required no 
priests, ritual, or temple, older than that with which all 
these things were necessarily associated?” He naturally 
assigns a marked superiority to the “ Hebrew Genesis.”’* 
In truth, that superiority seems to be not great only, but 
immeasurable. In one point only do the tablets go 
beyond the narrative of Genesis; they record the great 
struggle with rebellion, the war in heaven between 
Merodach and Tiamat. But, upon the whole, our Bible 
narrative is a regular structure ; it is orderly, progressive, 
and rational; that of the tablets is dark and confused, 
This may, however, be referable in part to the imperfec- 
tion of the tablets, the third of which, Mr. Sayce thinks, 
may probably have recounted the formation of the earth,* 
The one is charged in a marvelous way with instruction 
and moral purpose; from the other they have almost 
disappeared. The first has, as we believe, been receiving 
marked confirmation in the most vital particulars from 
cosmic and geologic scjence; on the second, they can 
hardly be said to cast more than the faintest light. And 
yet this inferior document is itself of very great con- 
firmatory value; for the Izbubar legends, says Mr. Smith,* 
appear to have been composed more than 2,000 years 
B.C. There is no late date to which the Mosaic narra- 
tive can with a shadow of probability be referred, It 
could not have been formed without a miracle from the 
tablets as they stand. The two are evidently accounts 
proceeding from a common source, but derived through 
independent channels. The one comes through a power- 
ful and civilized empire, the other through an obscure 
nomad family. In the relative superiority of the Mosaic 
narrative all the rules of merely human likelihoods are 
reversed, and the presumption of a Divine illumination 
is proportionably augmented. But the unsuspected an- 
tiquity of the inferior legend attests by an independent 
witness, if not the truth, yet at least the presumable 
origin, of its transcendent rival. 

So far as scientific opinion is concerned, another re- 
markable confirmation seems to have been given to the 
cosmical portion of the Creation Story in Genesis by the 
course which it has taken of late years. Writing in 
1839, Dr. Whewell devoted a chapter of his “ Bridge- 
water Treatises on Astronomy and Physics” ® to the 
Nebular, or, as it is often called, Rotatory hypothesis, 
He described it in outline, as it had been conceived by 
La Place. The idea of it was that the mass which 
eventually centered in the sun, revolved in a state of 
excessive beat; that, as it gradually cooled, the rapidity 
of its motion was increased; that, as the centrifugal 
force thus grew, the mass detached from itself exterior 
zones or rings of gas or vapor, which most commonly 
broké up into several minor masses, and so gradually 
formed the planetary system. Dr, Whewell’s object in 
this early notice of a subject, which has since attracted, 
I believe, very general attention in the world of astro- 
nomical science, was to sustain and illustrate his general 
argument, by showing how this theory did nothing what- 
ever to explain the origin of the system, or to weaken 
the statement of Newton, that its admirable arrangement 
must be “the work of an intelligent and most powerful 
being.” The origin of this rotation, said Dr. Whewell, 


| remains unexplained, and still as powerfully as ever cries 


aloud for, and proclaims, an Author. My purpose in 





1 Schrader, L. 19. 

2“ Modern Science in Bible Lands,” p. 32. 
*** Hibbert Lectures,”’ p. 394. 

* Assyrian Discoveries,’’ p. 166. 

* Chap. VIL., p. 181. 












































































































































































































































































‘well then found himself dealing with a theory which 


thief in the night: in the which the heavens shall pass 
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here naming the subject is to point out that Dr. Whe- 


Had not yet obtained any wide currency or authority, 
‘and he then “ left to other persons and to future ages to 
decide upon the merits of the nebular hypothesis.”' 
But, during the half-century which has elapsed since he 
‘produced his Treatise, this hypotliesis is understood to 
‘have gained very general acceptance from astronomers, 
I refer to this result of the most modern studies as a new 
‘and remarkable establishment of accord between natural 
science on the one hand (so far as its reasonings have 
proceeded) and the Book uf Genesis on theother. Often 
has it been endeavored to place the Mosaic geology in 
‘conflict with ascertained results, but comparatively little 
‘of the same kind has been attempted, so far as I-know, 
by persons of scientific authority, with regard to the cos- 
mogony which occupies the earlier portion of the chap- 
ter. On the other hand, it has been shown, with what 
seems to me conclusive clearness, that, without the use 
of scientific language, that very process has been de- 
scribed in slight outline, but in singular correspondence 
with the hypothesis now so largely accepted. That 
hypothesis may not indeed have reached the point of 
demonstration, and this the subject-matter itself may be 
found not to permit; yet it has attained to so much of 
authority from consent that Dr. Whewell, were he writing 
Ow, would not have had simply to hand it over to the 
future for consideration, but would more probably have 
declared that it holds the field, and seems little likely to 
be displaced from it. 

‘With the creation of the world or the solar system, the 
question of iis termination is naturally associated. On 
this subject, however, I will not dwell at length, because 
the support here afforded by scientific opinion is given 
to the Scriptures of the New Testament rather than the 
Old. To refer again to Dr. Whewell. In a passage of 
extraordinary grandeur, he delivered (I think in a ser- 
mon) his opinion that the world would end with a catas- 
trophe, instead of dying what is termed a natural death. 
Buch, as we know, is the emphatic declaration of the 
inspired Word: “The day of the Lord will come as a 


away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat; and the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be burned up.”* And again, 
“Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day 
of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 
These were the words of Dr. Whewell nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. They were delivered rather as by one uttering 
his own firm opinion, than as expressing the conviction 
of astronomers at large. Nevertheless, as I have been 
informed on high authority, it is now the established 
éonclusion of astronomers, reasoning from ascertained 
facts, that the Galilean fishermen knew what all the 

énius and learning of the world for thousands of years 

‘ied to discover, and that 
: “ The great globe itself, 

ea all, which it inherit, shall dissolve,” * 
II.—As To THE FLOoD-STory. 

I pass now to the Flood-Legend, one form of which 
has come down through Berosus and Josephus, but which 
acquires much more certain antiquity, and greater gran- 
deur, from the inscriptions. Their account, says Schrader, 
whose bias cannot, I think, be considered as friendly 
towards the Hebrew record, “ brings the biblical narra- 
tive into much closer relation with the Chaldean flood- 
Tegend than could be assuined on the basis of the tradition 
in Berosus.”* It forms part of the Izdubar legends dis- 
éovered by Mr. George Smith, who published his account 
of them in 1872, and who assigns to them a date anterior 
to 2,000 years B. O. under the early Babylonian empire.® 
The hero of the legends is believed by Mr. Smith to be 
the same as the Nimrod of Genesis. Like the Creation 
Story of Genesis, that of the Flood derives corroboration 
from the Babylonian record, inasmuch as it is thus car- 
fied back by an independent testimony to a very great 








tain of the details, are singularly accorday .' As in the 
case of the Creation Story, so here there is stamped upon 
them the note of a common source, and of channels of 
descent separated at some later date. In this case, how- 
ever, the Babylonian narrative holds a higher position 
relatively to the scriptural record than in the case of the 
Creation. 

The hero of the deluge is Hasisadra,—a hame which 
has been Hellenized into Xisuthrus,—who, on the 
eleventh tablet, relates to Izdubar (the supposed Nim- 
rod) the story of the deluge. I shall only attempt an 
outline presenting the main points.’ 

In the ancient city of Surippah, where Anu and other 
great gods were worshiped, Hasisadra was divinely 
warned by Hea, the great water-god, to construct aship, 
of which the size is named, and commit to it “ the seed 
of life, all of it,” as “the sinner and life” were about to 
be destroyed by a flood. Food, furniture, wealth, ser- 
vants, and animals were all to be embarked. The build- 
ing and loading of the ship are then described, and the 
part taken by the several gods in bringing about the 
catastrophe. But “thegods” themselves feared the tem- 
pest, and “ascended tothe heaven of Anu.” This deluge 
lasted for six days: on the seventh all was quiet. There 
is sight of land from within the vessel. It is arrested by 
the mountain of Nizir. A doveis sent forth, and returns. 
A swallow is sent, and does the like. A raven goes, 
feeds on the corpses that are afloat, and returns not. 
Then comes landing, sacrifice, the sending forth of ani- 
mals. Ninip and Hea then remonstrate with Bel, and 
suggest other more usual means of chastising men, in 
which there seems to be some affinity to the promise of 
Genesis 8 : 21, 22, and 9: 11-17, that there should never 
again be a flood upon the earth. And “then dwelt 


The resemblances between this narrative of the flood 
and that in Genesis are such as clearly to betoken a 
relationship at or near the source. The most peculiar, 
and at the same time purely incidental, among all the 
details of the narrative, appears to be the threefold 
experiment with birds upon the decline of the waters; 
but this appears alike in the three narratives of Chaldwa, 
the Bible, and Berosus, No other nations have accounts 
so full and precise as these.‘ 

Mr, Smith has some judicious and impartial observa- 
tions on the two accounts.’ The Ohaldean account indl- 
cates the nature of the country in which the flood took 
place, Surippah is near the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and there Hea was worshiped as the God of the deluge. 
The Hebrew account has no local confirmations of the 
story. When Surippah was conquered, in the sixteenth 
century B.C., or earlier, it is called in the record “the 
city of the ark.” Hasisadra is, like Noah, a devout 
man; and the Chaldean deluge is, like the Hebrew, a 
punishment for gross and widespread sin. Schrader 
argued to attenuate this statement, bat, as it appears to 
me, in the spirit of a partisan, rather than ajudge.* The 
dimensions of the ark vary in the three accounts; and on 
the variations of numerals I observe elsewhere: It may, 
however, be observed, that the Babylonian account, which 
presumably was written down from a very early date, 
and in a durable form, has in this respect a great adven- 
tage over oral transmission, which is most of all danger- 
ous for numerical statements. The inscription describes 
a regular vessel with boatmen, another incident of local 
color. The accounts curiously coincide in the minute 
point that, both inside and out, the ark is coated with 
bitumen. The tablet tells us that not'eight only, but a 
comparatively large number of persons went on board, 
The Bible gives forty days as the duration of the flood, 
meaning apparently atthe height, After a hundred and 
fifty days the waterall abated. The whole duration before 
disappearance is a year andten days,’ The tablet allows 
only seven days for the fulness of the flood. On the seventh 
day all storm has ceased. Hasivadra then sends out the 


mountains of Nizir, so. that the total term mentioned is 
one of only fourteen days. Nizir lies away to the east, 





antiquity. That record, composed, as Mr. Smith thinks, 
not long after the time of Izdubar or Nimrod, gives us 
the tradition of a flood which was a divine punishment 
for the wickedness of the world, and of a holy man who 
buflt an ark and escaped the destruction. The particu- 
lars are set out in this volume. They differ in many 
respects from those of Genesis ; but the essential features 
are in the highest degree marked, and, together with cer- 
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far from the site of Ararat mentioned in Genesis; on the 
| other hand, the present tradition of the country lands 
the ark at a site farther to the north, and nearer Ararat. 
Again as to the birds. In Genesis, Noah sends out a 
raven, which does not return; then a dove three times 
at intervals of seven days; on the third occasion, the 
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Hasisadra in a remote place at the mouth of the rivers.””* ’ 


bird. . The ship is stranded for seven days more on the’ 


dove does not return. The inscription sends, first, 9 
dove, which returns, then a swallow, which returns, and 
then a raven, which does not return. Lastly, in the 
Bible, Noah lives after the flood for 350 years; the tablet 
and Berosus both assign to him, together, rather strange'y, 
with his daughter and the helmsman,' that translation 
to heaven for his piety which Genes's gives to Enoch, 
Before trauslation, he was visited by Izdubar, and the 
region was deemed a sacred region. 

On a general comparison of these two profoundly in- 
teresting records, the result appears to be that in what 
is circumstantial only there is much difference along 
with some curious resemblance; but in the outline of 
the fundamental facts, and in the moral considerations 
applicable, they are completely at one. The wickedness 
of the antediluvian world, the Divine anger, the com- 
mand to build, the use of this vehicle of escape, and the 
erection of an altar of thanksgiving, are recorded alike 
in both, We have no right to assume that either of the 
accounts, as it stands, is contemporary with the period 
of the flood. The point in which the Bible account is 
inferior, is the absence of local coloring. Yet this, so 
far from impairing ite claim to our acceptance, appears 
on the contrary fo accredit it, because it is a feature 
which, given the circumstances of the case, there was 
reason to expect. If, indeed, we ride the hobby of the 
negative criticism, the Bible account bristles everywhére 
with difficulty, It is inconceivable that the framers 
should have in that case departed so widely from the 
inscription in points so palpable to all the world, or 
should have let slip the local color with which a fabri- 
cator or late relator would have been forward to dress 
up his narrative. But if we take Abraham, with his 
ancestors and his posterity, as a nomad people, religious 
and of simple life, such as the Bible represents them, at 
an earlier period hanging on the outskirts of the Baby- 
lonian power, at a later one migratory towards the West, 
it was natural for them to drop the local coloring of a 
region with which all their relations had come to an 
end; and this has been done, not in the case of the flood 
only, but throughout the Abrahamic narrative down to 
the entry into the promised land. 

The most significant difference of all between the two 
wcords is that the inscription is based upon polytheism 
while in the Bible, here as elsewhere, all ig based upoa 
the doctrine of one God. That is to say, the simpler 
form is the basis of the B:ble narrative, and the simpler 
form, according to the generally retognized principle, is 
that nearest the source, most closely akin to the occur- 
rence or the original record. The religion of Noah 
agrees with that of the common father, Adam; the 
religion of Hasisadra has departed from the primitive 
belief, and exhibits to us those multiplied and deterio- 
rated images of the deity which human infirmity and sin 
had introduced. 

While Schrader glances at the period when the Baby. 
lonian flood-legend reached the Hebrews as that of ‘the 
prophetic narrator of early biblical history,” he candidly 
adds, “I am led to the obvious conclusion that the He- 
brews were acquainted with this legend at a much earlier 
period, and that it is far from impossible that they 
acquired a knowledge of these and the other primitive 
myths now under investigation as far back as in the 
time of their earlier settlements ip Babylonia, and that 
they carried these stories with them from Ur of the Cial- 
dees.” For him they are all myths; the original invention 
is in Babylonia, and the Hebrews are early copyists. 
For others, however, they are histories; and the twin 
versions bear testimony by their concurrence, an] even 
in some respects by their discrepancies, to their historical 
character, If;there was remolding, it may be the more 
detailed and circumstantial narration which is presump- 
tively entitled to the credit of it; and the Bible story, 
more sparing in its details, but far broader and more 
direct in the terrible lesson it conveys, may reasonably 
be judged to have come down from the source with the 
smallest amount of variation from the original, 

It may be noticed that the tyanslation to heaven of 
Hasisadra, the Noah of the tablets, is in curious accord- 
ance with that far larger development both of the under- 
world and of the future state, which marks alike the 
Babylonian and the Egyptian systems in. comparison 
with that of the Old Testament, and forms an interesting 
but separate subject of discussion. 

The Hebrew story of the Deluge has long been sup- 
ported by a diversity of traditions among nations and 
races of the world, but never before with such particu/ 
larity, or such corroboration in the sense and to the 
extent before described. But though we hare now a new 
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and important witness in court on our behalf, yet un- 
doubtedly, if the narrative be provably untrue, the tes- 
timony of both, or of any number of traditional wit- 
nesses, must fall to the ground. 

The voice of natural science has not been, and prob- 
ably is not at present, uniform on this subject. The 
negative has just been presented to the world, of course 
with great ability, and also in a sufficiently magisterial 
form, by Professor Huxley. He conceives that Christian 
theology must stand or fall with the historical trustwor- 
thiness of tle Jewish Scriptures ;? and, as these are not 
trustworthy, the consequence is that it must not stand 
but fall. With this proposition I have here nothing 
to do. 

Mr. Huxley selects the flood-story for the capital 
article of hig indictment. But he treats it as little 
worthy of serious notice. “It is difficult to persuade 
serious scientific inquirers to occupy themselves in any 
way with the Noachian deluge.”* He finds, indeed, a 
sort of historic nucleus for a partial deluge in the occa- 
sional desolating floods of the Euphrates and Tigris,’ 
But be it partial or be it general, he applies the same 
contemptuous negative doctrine to the deluge: perhaps 
most of all to a particularly absurd attempt at reconcili- 
ation, which places it “at the end of the glacial epoch!”’* 
I am far from intending to enter in a controversy, 
which I have no capacity tohandle. Yet I may be bold 
enough to mention, that, while Mr, Huxley is speaking 
in the name of science at large, some votaries of science 
hold an entirely different language. Moreover, that the 
idea of a flood was not thus summarily dismissed by the 
duminaries of the scientific world anterior to the present 
day; and that the grounds of this dismissal are not of 
recent discovery, but were fully open to the geologists of 
the last generation. Quite recently the doctrine of a 
deluge has been maintained by Sir J. Dawson,° by Mr. 
Howorth, and by the Duke of Argyll (if I interpret him 
aright),® all of whom are surely to be considered as 
“serious scientific inquirers.” 

Mr. Howorth, in his learned and laborious work on 
“The Mammoth and the Flood,” is not bound by any 
superstitious reverence for the mere text of the Book of 
Genesis; for, in his preface,’ he casts aside as null its 
traditions respecting all that preceded the creation of 
man. He collects largely not only the diluvial tradi- 
tions of so many races and countries, but an'immense 
mass of paleontological evidence; and, having laid this 
wide ground for his induction, he declares that, in his 
judgment, the whole points unmistakably “to a wide- 
spread calamity, involving a flood on agreatscale, I 
do not see how the historian, the archwologist, and the 
paleontologist can avoid making this conclusion in future 
a prime factor in their discussions, and I venture to think 
that before long it will be accepted as unanswerable.” * 

Moreover, I am free to consider history no less a 
science, though a less determinate science, than geology 
or biology; and I quotein conclusion the following pas- 
sage from Lenormant, which follows a copious collection 
of testimonies to the erudition of a deluge in almost all 
lands: 

“La longue revue, 4 laquelle nous venons de nous 
livrer, nous permet d’affirmer que le récit du déluge est 
une tradition universelle dans tous les rameaux de 
Vhumanité, a l’exception toutefois de la race noire. Mais 
un souvenir partout, aussi précis et aussi concordant, ne 
saurait étre celui d’un mythe inventé a plaisir; aucun 
mythe religieux oy cosmogonique ne présente ce carac- 
tére d’universalité. C’est nécessairement le souvenir 
d’un événement réel et terrible, qui frappa assez puissam- 
ment |’imagination des ancétres de notre espéce pour 
n’étre jamais oublié de leurs descendants, Ce cataclysme 
se produisit prés du berceau primitif de l’humanité.’ 


III.—As TO THE GREAT DISPERSION, 


The contents of the tenth chapter of Genesis consti- 
tute a document of a character altogether extraordinary ; 





1 Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 8. 

2 Pige 12. 

* Page 14. 

4P -ge 13. 

5 “Modern Science in Bible Lands,” p. 252. 

¢In The Scottish Geographical Magazine, April, 1890. 

7 Pages ix, x. 

® Page 463. 

**‘Les Origines de I’ Histoire,” pp. 489, 490. Second edition, 1880. 
“ Th2 tong review to which we have just applied ourselves warrants 
our affirming that the iale of the Deluge is an universal tradition 
among al¥the branches of the human family, excepting, however, 
the blacks. But a remembrance prevailing everywhere, so precise 
and so concordant, cannot be that of a myth arbitrarily invented. 
Xo religious or cosmogonic myth presents such a character of uni- 
versality, It must of necessity be a recollection of a great and terri- 
ble oceurrence, which impressed the imagination of the ancestors of 
our race so powerfully as never to have been forgotten by their de- 
scendants. That cataclysm took place at # spot near the primeval 


cradle of humanity.” 





for example, in the two following particulars, First, it 
is without parallel in the world. Nowhere else is there 
known to us a distinct and detailed endeavor to draw 
downwards from a single source the multiplication of 
men in the earth by families, and the distribution of 
them over the face of the earth. Secondly, this account 
containing seventy-two names of men (to which more 
are added in connection with the descent of Abram when 
‘we reach chap. 12) is so particular, that any notion of 
its transmission by ordinary means may appear to present 
much difficulty, Abram, when he migrated westward, 
came from a country which we now know to have pos- 
sessed in his time means of durable record; but, as the 
head of a nomad family, he could hardly have carried 
with him written traditions: and a specific narrative of 
this kind, like the Greek Catalogue in the “ Iliad,” pre- 
sented great difficulties in the way of oral transmission 
through several, perhaps many, generations, until the 
time when we may reasonably suppose the children of 
Israel to have acquired the art of writing during their 
sojourn in Egypt. . The assisting Providence of God may 
suggest itself to the believing mind as having supplied 
the needful measure of that aid, which Homer" besought, 
in a kindred case, from the Muses. But the document, 
if thus considered, lays a certain weight upon our faculty 
of belief, and even offers a tempting invitation to assault 
from those who are adversely minded. This weight, 
however, is converted at once into a prop, into a but- 
tress which well and stoutly supports the wall, when we 
find that this singular and, so to speak, exposed tradition 
has received in the most fundamental and vital points, 
from the researches of philological and of historical 
science, striking and, we may suppose, conclusive con- 
firmation. 

The foundation of the arrangement is the threefold 
division of the human race from a certain period of its 
history. If such a division actually took place, we might 
expect to find the traces of it in a threefold division of 
language, which has an unquestionable relation to race ; 
and, conversely, such a divarication in language proves 
an early distribution of races or families, from which it 
took its origin. Without entering into details, it may 
be observed that the Book of Genesis associates the dis- 
tinctions of language with the local dispersion of man; 
and it is now known that, in days antecedent to the per- 
manent bond of literature, such an association is agree- 
able not only to probability, but to the ascertained laws 
of experience. And now we find that comparative 
philology, dealing at large with the languages of the 
world, bas resolved them into that very threefold division, 
which the distribution of man according to Genesis 10, 
into three great branches, anticipates and requires. Here 
is again an important service rendered by modern science 
to belief. 

It is true that the Bible (Gen. 11: 1) speaks of lan- 
guage as-originally one, and that this proposition bas not 
yet been generally affirmed by philology. Yet the way 
to it has been opened, and it need excite no surprise 
should the goal be soon attained. Professor Max Miil- 
ler, I believe, says there is no proof that the Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian families of language had inde- 
pendent beginnings; that radicals existing in all the 
three can be traced to the common source, and that even 
the grammars may have been originally one. But this 
subject still awaits its scientific decision. 

The Table of Peoples presents on its surface some 
apparent anomalies; of which, however, a rational ac- 
count can be given, and one which for the most part 
converts them into evidences in its favor. For instance, 
the Hamitic portion presents to us out of a total of thirty 
names no less than eighteen which are plural words, and 
which are therefore national or tribal, while only two of 
the same cldss are found in the rest of the account, But 
this seems upon consideration to illustrate what we know 
from history; namely, that the Hamitic races exhibited 
the most precocious development, and set up the earliest 
known civilizations of the world, those of Babylonia and 
of Egypt. 

Again, the Cushite stock, after its regular order is 
arrested in verse 7 of the chapter, jumps, as it were, down 
to Nimrod in verses 8-10. But he is the only person in 
the Table who is described as founding a kingdom, and 
his position has a great resemblance to that of Izdubar 
in the Assyrian Tablets, with whom he is identified by 
Mr. George Smith. 

Again, as Shem, Ham, and Japheth are four times 
mentioned together, and invariably in this order, it seems 
to follow naturally that this is the order of their ages. 
In chapter 10, however, their descendants are set out in 
the inverse order, and Japheth takes precedence. But 
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this also, upon reflection, may seem to be quite natural. 
Migration was largely connected with considerations of, 
space and food. It may be that the younger had to give 
place to the elder, and that the children of Japheth had 
on this account to be the first in moving from the com- 
mon center, 

Further, in the Japhetic line the genealogy wholly 
stops with the next generation but one, whereas it is 
continued farther, not only in the Semitic line, which 
had to be connected with Abram, but also in the Hamitic, 
by the mention of Nimrod and of the Philistines, This, 
however, seems perfectly natural if the line of Japheth, 
as is probable, moved the first, and, as is manifest, went 
the farthest so as to be out of sight of the narrator, while 
the descendants of Shem and Ham remained locally in 
contact with each other. Knobel’ has observed that.in 
each of the three branches the enumeration begins with 
those who traveled to the greatest distance from the com- 
mon eenter (which is taken by him to be near Mount 
Ararat), and accordingly the Japhetites are reckoned 
from the north-west, the Semites from the south-east, 
and Hamites from the south-west. Just as, in the case 
of the Homeric Catalogue,’ this methodical arrangement 
probably gave great assistance to the memory of the first 
recorder. 

Knobel has discussed with great minuteness and care 
the particular names of the recital, and he traces them 
to their historic seats; as has Bishop Browne, in the 
“Speaker's Commentary.” Some examples may be 
given. The Japhetites are those (Japhah) of fair come 
plexion, They take to the isles or coast-lands,’ the sea- 
ward countries of the north and west. Here we meet 
them in the Cimmerians and Cimbri. Ashkenaz, the 
son of Gomer, is found in Scandinavia,‘ the Scangia of 
Jornandus, the chief seat of the German stock. Another 
route is marked in the same direction by Ascania,’ in 
Asia Minor, a name found at various points of that region, 
Knobel thinks * there is a trace of the Teutonic race in 
Teuthras, a name found on both sides in the war of the 
Iliad." He proceeds with the list of Japhetites as fol- 
lows. Riphath, he thinks, is traced in the Carpathian 
country, Togarma in Armenia, Magog in the Slavs, 
Madai in the Medes, Javan in the Iaones or Ioniana, 
Elisa in olians, Tarshish in the Tursenoi, Kittim in 
the Chitians of Cyprus, Dodanim in the Dardanians, 
Tubal in the [berians, Meshech in the Meschi or Moschl, 
Tiras in the Thracians (Thrax or Thras),* Some among 
these particular interpretations—for instance, that given 
to Elisa—may be untenable. Bishop Browne® sets out 
the various opinions that have been held, mostly with- 
out declaring a preference. It is not, however, the 
accuracy of each particular identification, nor even of 
every particular item of the text, but the principles of 
the general arrangement, and te large number of cases 
reasonably clear, which give the subject its importance. 

The Semitic and Hamitic branches offer less difficulty 
to the investigator. No part is more satisfactory than 
that which relates to the nations of Palestine, and to the 
names of Canaan, Sidon, and Heth, where every par- 
ticular known to us from independent history or tra- 
dition, supports, so far as I can judge, in a most remark- 
able manner, the trustworthiness of the record. Speaking 
generally, perhaps no one can go farther than Knobel in 
the work of identification. His treatise is of considerable 
authority, and is of the greater value because he does not 
belong to the school of conservative criticism, 


IV.—AS TO THE SINAITIC JOURNEY. 


In his “ Modern Science in Bible Lands,” Sir J. Daw- 
son has examined, with elaborate cure, first the dwelling- 
place of the Israelites in Egypt, and their probable route 
from it until they cross the Yam Suph; and then, still 
more particularly, the account of their journeyings be- 
yond the Red Sea. Thus he thinks that they had crossed 
at a point,” now forming part of the Bitter Lakes of the 
isthmus, but then a part of the Rea Sea itself, which was 
fed in ancient times by a branch of the Nile flowing 
eastward," Yam Suph, or sea of weeds, is the name 
given to it in the Bible.” 

Beyond the Red Sea, and onwards to the Sinaitic region, 
the country has been surveyed by officers of the British 
Ordnance. All the instruments of modern science have 
"3 Vilkertafel der Genesis, p. 14. Giessen, 1850, 

2 Juventus Mundi, p. 467. 

*See Revised Version, Gen. 10 : 5. 
*Knobel, Volkertafel der Genesis, pp. 35, 37. 
5 Page 39, 

* Page 44. 

7V. 705 and VI. 13. 

* Pages 53, 60, 71, 77, 81, 95, 117, 128. 
**Speaker’s Commentary,” Genesis in loc, 
” Page 389. 
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been employed ; the resnits have been published on a 
+ large scale; and the effect, as reported by Sir J. Dawson, 
has been “entire agreement of the members of the party 

essential points;”' and the ascertainment of such 
‘complete coincidence of the actual features of the coun- 
try with the requirements of the Mosaic narrative, as to 


it to be a contemporary record of the events to 


which it relates.* 

_. The route pursued down the coast of the Red Sea, and 
+ hen to the eastward, was peculiar, as it seems to have 
been dictated by a combination of strategical considera- 
tions with those which concerned the subsistence of the 
people, and especially the supply of water. The local 
indications are on this account all the more remarkable, 
It is not possible, without exceeding the limits proper 
for the present observations, to convey the full force of 
the evidence which shows how the stamp of Egypt was 
impressed both upon the Israelites themselves and upon 
the narrative, in Exodus, of their escape, inasmuch as it 
Gepends on the details of measurement, atmosphere, 
water supply, and other physical circumstances, and their 
Yelation to the Mosaic narrative. The conclusions 
reached have no direct bearing upon the proofs of a 
Divine revelation through the Scriptures, but they are 
Of great historical importance in establishing the credit 
of the Book, and its contemporaneous character as to the 
substance of its contents. 


London, England. 





OTILIZING THE ABSENT SCHOLAR. 


BY MARY ©, CUTLER. 


‘\ ‘The absence of pupils always appears as a disorganizing 
and destructive element in the well-regulated Sunday- 
school class. But it may sometimes be better that things 
should not work according to our ideas. 
It was the seemingly abnormal movements of one 
planet in our solar system that led to the discovery of 
another planet. It was because a dead frog’s legs would 
twitch, when it seemed the proper thing for them to be 
quiet, that Galvani was enabled to give the world his 
great discovery, with its wonderful and endless train of 
consequences. And so it may happen that the absence 
of a certain pupil at a certain time will set the teacher 
on a track of inquiry which will result in the finding of 
geome latent force, some new opportunity, or some unde- 
veloped power for good, of which he can make use, and 
which would have been otherwise unknown to him. 
«In the first place, the teacher is set to thinking specially 
of that pupil because he is absent. The adage, “ Out of 
sight, out of mind,” should not apply here; for love con- 
fers a power of vision transcending the bodily sight, 
independent of place oreircumstance. Yet this mental 
vision cannot reveal all that the teacher needs to know. 
He is impelled to investigate the qause of the absence. 
The other pupils, looking on, learn that their teacher's 
_ Interest in the class is not limited by the Sunday-school 
room and the Sunday hour. 

Because one little girl is moved to whisper to her 
teacher, “ Maggy hadn’t any shoes, so she couldn’t come,” 
that teacher may be led to discover yet sorer needs in 
Maggy’s home, which delicate kindness can relieve, but 
which neither Maggy nor her parents would ever them- 
selves have allowed the teacher to suspect. 

Whatever brings the teacher into closer relation to the 
every-day life of his pupils may be made a means of good. 
And the absence of a pupil may, in some cases, furnish 
an entering wedge, which the wise teacher can safely 
utilize for the purpose of obtaining a better insight to the 
home influences which surround that pupil than he could 
obtain in any other way. 

“Do you think I ought to flog him?” was the question 


Which a mother once asked, in all seriousness, of the’ 


teacher who had called to inquire concerning her absent 
won. The fatherless boy had fallen in with bad compan- 
ions, and was losing his interest in Sunday-school and 
all other good things; and it seemed not to have occurred 
to this poor mother that any other course was possible, 
than to let him have his own way, or else to flog him. 
An opportunity was thus offered for the teacher to sug- 
gest, to one who was ready to hear, a better way than 
either of these; and perhaps she accomplished more 
good, in that short interview with the mother, than she 
could ever have accomplished with the boy alone, while 
he was the victim of such mistaken ideas of home training. 

The absence of a scholar furnishes an occasion for 
special prayer for that scholar,—prayer that He who 
knows all about it may bring to pass whatever of good 


3 Pages 371, 406. 


plaint, ‘I s’posed he’d say so,—didn’t you?” His only 


is possible as the result of that absence, enabling the 
teacher to discern whatever opportunity the absence 
offers, and giving the needed time and strength and wis- 
dom for utilizing that absence to the best advantage. 
Lowell, Mass. 





A WAYSIDE INCIDENT. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


They were well advanced in years, and evidently man 
and wife, It is not easy to mistake the relationship 
between two who have thus journeyed together twenty, 
thirty, or forty years. They seemed bewildered by the 
city’s tumult, and took their seats in the street-car in an 
awkward, deprecatory fashion. Their garments were 
scrupulously clean, but ill-fitting. The man’s hands 
were hardened by toil, and he carried a bundle, clumsily 
wrapped in a crumpled newspaper. Yet there was noth- 
ing of the pauper in their appearance. Indeed, there 
was a certain air of dignity and self-respect about both 
which attracted attention. A fashionably dressed woman 
drew away her skirts from the man’s coarse boots, but 
neither he nor his companion noticed the act. They 
were absorbed in each other. The tenderness of his 
manner toward her who, in early life, must have been a 
comely and attractive maiden, was indescribably beauti- 
ful. No one, watching his eyes, as he anxiously scanned 
her face with the adoring look of a dumb creature, could 
prevent his own from growing misty. 

The shadow of some terrible trial had fallen suddenly 
upon these two lives. We do not know, we shall never 
know, its nature. Perhaps the old homestead where 
they had loved and labored for half a century, where 
children had been born and then gone forth to establish 
distant homes of their own, was to be sold for the mort- 
gage. More likely, however, they had taken the laborious 
journey to the city to consult a medical expert, and were 
now going home to face certain death. One woul! be 
taken, and the other left. It seemed like the case of 
Scotch Ailie, in the heart-breaking story of “Rab and 
his Friends.” A key to the situation was furnished by 
the woman’s single remark during that silent ride of fif- 
teen minutes. In a sweet though uncultivated voice 
she said, with a patience more touching than any com-* 


reply was another of those looks of adoring love that 
will haunt our memory for many a month. 

In the kaleidoscope of faces seen day after day in the 
streets cf a great city, one rarely catches a glimpse of 
countenances like these. Sincerity, simplicity, patient 
endurance, and honest affection, had furrowed lines that 
were nobler than mere beauty of feature. We longed to 
go and sit by their side, and say how sorry we were for 
them, But, clearly, any spoken word would have been 
an impertinence, as we had no knowledge, only a con- 
jecture, of their circumstances, 

What is the effect upon one’s own soul, when swayed 
by a mere emotion of pity which evaporates in sentiment 
and does not crystallize into action? Were we better, or 
worse, for being thus moved? Meditating these ques- 
tions, we were impelled that night to pray with unwonted 
earnestness for a special blessing upon the strangers who 
had thus suddenly crossed our pathway and moved on 
forever. Were they comforted by our unspoken sym- 
pathy? God knows, 

Boston, Mass, 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—_ 


THE CHILDREN OF HOF. 
BY JULIA B, SCHAUFFLER. 





Hof is a tiny little village on the crown of & bill, 
about one-third of the way on the beautiful road which 
leads from Salzburg to Ischl, in the Salzkamergut. The 
principal building in the village is an old church, built 
of rough stone, and stuccoed on three sides, while on the 
west, from which quarter the storms come, it is covered 
with small shingles, which in the course of time have 
taken on that soft and lustrous gray which artists love. 
Under the shadow of the church-tower lies the little Inn 
of the Black Eagle, while five or six low cottages and an 
ancient mill form the rest of the village, 

One pleasant day last July, we arrived at this little 
hamlet, and stopped to rest our horses and to take 
luncheon, While our chickens were browning before 
the kitchen fire, we strolled out to enjoy the beautiful 


the lovely wild flowers which made the meadows gay 
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view which opened on every side, and to gather some of 





quickly made their acquaintance. They were all stand. 
ing to watch our four white horses, as they were taken 
from the carriage, and were led away, out of the wind, to 
enjoy their dinner in the great stable. Not very many 
travelers pass this way, and the children were gazing 

with open eyes on the gay tassels on the harness, and 
looking with great admiration on the tall coachman who 


-| could drive four horses, and crack his whip with sach a 


loud snap everytime. Like all the children in this part 
of the world, these children were charming, with modest 
manners and quaint little courtesies; and, as we tried to 
shake hands, in token of good-will, the prettiest little 
maiden stooped and kissed the hands thus offered, in a 
way 80 utterly unconscicus and winning that our hearts 
were lost in a second. 
In the group which stood around us, there were only 
two girls, Marie and Pauline, who were about nine years , 
old, and four or five little boys. They were all neatly 
dressed; but they looked very poor, and the surroundings 
of the homes from which they came showed how’ hard 
was the struggle which their parents were making for 
even the necessaries of life. The children had -no play- 
things, and there was no shop in the vil'age where they 
could feast even their eyes on toys and sweeties. The 
only sign of trade was a card in the witidow of the post- 
office, which read, Tabak verkauf (“‘ Tobacco for sale” ) ; 
and that sign certainly did not concern the children. 
As we drove away from Hof, after luncheon, we thought 
how pleasant it would be to bring some toys from Ischl, 
and give them to the children, on the way back, as we 
were to take the return journey in two or three days. 
Amid the beautiful scenery around Isch!, our little 
friends at Hof were quite forgotten, and it was not until 
the big traveling-carriage was being packed in front of 
the “ Kaiserin Elizabeth,” that we remembered the blue 
eyes of Marie and the timid dark-brown eyes of little 
Pauline, and rushed to the nearest toy-shop to make 
hasty purchases which should make these same eyes 
dance with delight. Then we returned with a great 
package, which was safely stowed in the bottom of the 
carriage; and all the way, as we drove along, we were 
thinking how pleased the children would be when they 
saw the contents ‘of the parcel. 
At last we arrived at Hof; and imagine our feelings 
when we found that there was not a child in sight! We 
went up and down the village street, we went into the 
cottages and asked the mothers; but nobody could tell 
where the children had gone. The disappointment was 
great. Must we go on to Salzburg, and take with us the 
little presents which were intended to brighten the lives 
of the children of. Hof? Oh! on this day, ofall days, why 
were they not watching for the big carriage and tie four 
white horses? At last the time came for us to leave, 
and the horses were being harnessed, when some one of 
the party exclaimed, “There they come!” And up the 
road came Marie and Pauline, with their.arms arvund 
each other's waists as they hurried up the hill, smiling 
and blushing as they saw who wus waiting for them. 
Weran to meet them, and, taking the little brown hinds 
in ours, we led them to the carriage, saying, “Oh, come 
and see what we have brought you from the town!” 
Then the big bundle was opened, and in Marie’s aris 
was laid a beautiful large doll, in the gay costume of the 
country, with real braids of hair, as thick and as flaxen 
as Marie’s own; and then Marie’s little pocket was 
found, and was filled fall of sweeties. If only you could 
have seen the little maiden’s astonishment and joy! 

Now it was Pauline’s turn, and the cover was tuken 
off a large box of tin dishes of the most attractive shape 
and color, and sugar-pluins were showered over the whole 
as it was placed in her little hands, It was too much 
for her little mind to grasp; and she was so overcome by 
surprise that even the hostler who was leading out the 
horses laughed, and said, “ She is quite confused by such 
a gift.” Then she suddenly understood that: it was .all 
for her, and, holding her treasure tightly in both hands, 
she murmured “Thank you,” and was off like the wind | 
to show her prize in her cottage hame. Next a mother 
came up with a baby in her arma, and a little boy of four 
clinging to her skirts. She looked tired and careworn, 
but a smile of pleasure fairly transfigured her face as we 
gave the little one a box containing a toy village. 

This child, like all the others, had been carefully 
taught good manners; and as we handed him the box, 
he put his baby hands gogether, and said “ Bitte” 
(“ Please’) in the prettiest fashion. Then the boys 
began to gather, and there were sugar-plums and choco- 
lates for all; and finally we drove away down the long 
hill, and have been followed ever since by pleasant 
memories of the smiling faces of the callow. of Hof, 





with color. Then we saw the children of Hof, and 
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LESSON CALENDAR. — 
[Fourth Quarter, 1890.] 


1. October 5.—Parable of the Vineyard, ...0....... ...ccccceseeesesees Luke 20 : #19 
2. October 12.—The Lord’s Supper..................... Luke 22 : 7-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service 





4. October 26,—Jesus in Gethsemane.................. ee CRE Luke 22 : 39-52 


5. November 2.—Jesus Accused .. 


oo tee 


6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate ‘and Herod anestaiali mesanils 


7. November 16.-,Jesus Condemned 

















8. November 23.—Jesus Crucified.................. proses seensenes 

9. November 30.—Jesus Risen... Luke 24; 1-12 
10. December 7.—The Walk to EmmausS............ccccccceeees sonee Luke 24 : 13-27 
11. Decemiier 14.—Jesus Made Known.............cccccsscesssseeneee Luke 24 ; 28-43 
12, December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words Luke & : 44-33 


13. December 18.—Review ; or, other lesson selected by the school, 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


TITLE: 


OCTOBER 12, 1890. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 22 : 7-20. Memory verses: 19, 20.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


7 { Then came the day of un- 
leavened bread, when ihe pass- 
over must be killed, 

8 And he sent Pé’ter and John, 
saying, Go and prepare us the 
passover, that we may eat. 

9 And they said unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we prepare? 

10 And he said unto them, Be- 
hold, when ye are entered into 
the city, there shall a man meet 
you, bearing a pitcher of water ; 
follow him into the house where 
he enterethin. - 

11 And ye shall say unto the 
goodman of the house, The Mas- 
ter saith unto thee, Where is the 
guestchamber, where I shall eat 
the passover with my disciples? 





12 And he shall shew you a} 


large upper room furnished; there 
make ready. 


13 And they went, and found as | 


he had said unto them : and they 
made ready the passover. 

14 And when the hour wascome, 
he sat down, and the twelve apos- 
tles with him, 

15 And he said untothem, With 
desire I have desined to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer: 

16 For I say unto you, will not 
any more eat thereof, until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 

17 And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and said, Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves : 


18 For I say unto you, I will not | 


drink of the fruit of the vine, 
unifl the kingdom of God shall 
come. 

19 § And he took bread, and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, This is my 
body which is given fur you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 


20 Likewise also the cup after | 20 membrance of me. 


supper, saying, This cup is the | 
new testament in thy blood, which | 
is shed for you. : 


—_—— 


REVISED VERSION. 


7 And the day of unleayened 
bread came, on which the pass- 
8 over must be sacrificed. And 
he sent Peter and John, saying, 
Go and make ready for us the 
9 passover, that wemay eat. And 
they said unto him, Where wilt 
thou that we make ready? 
10 And he said unto them, Be- 
hold, when ye are entered 
into the city, there shall meet 
you a man bearing a pitcher 
of water; follow him into the 
house whereinto he goeth. 
11° And ye shall say unto the 
goodman of the house, The 
1 Master saith untothee, Where 
is the guest-chamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my 
12 disciples? And he will shew 
you a large upper room fur- 
nished: there make ready. 
18 And they went, and found as 
he had said unto them: and 
they made ready the passover. 
14 Andwhenthe hourwascome, 
he sat down, and the apostles 
15 with him. And he said unto 
them, With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this passover with 
16 you before I suffer: for I say 
unto you, I will not eat it, 
until it be fulfilled in the king- 
17 domofGod. And hereceiveda 
cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he said, Take this, 
and divide it among your- 
18 selves: for I say unto you, I 
will not drink from henceforth 
of the fruit of the vine, until 
the kingdom of God shall 
19 come. And he took *bread, 
and when he hadgiven thanks, 
he brake it, and gave to them, 
saying, This ismy body * which 








is given for you: this do in re- 
And the 
cup in like manner after Sup- 
per,.saying, This cup is the 
new ‘covenant in my blood, 
even that which is poured out 
for you. 


10r, Teacher 2Or,aloaf *Some anctent onthortition canis which is given 


for you. .« which 


ts ‘poured out for you. 


4Or, testamen 


The American Revisers would substitute ay Seu 1 not eat” and “T 
shall not drink” for “I will not eat” and “ I will not drink ” in venaes 


16 and 18, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Go.peEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 


learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Lesson Topic: The Son’s Mission Commemorated. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


1, Preparing the Passover, vs. 7-13. 
2. Observing the Passover, vs. 14-18. 
3. Appointing the Memorial, vs. 19, 20. 


Gotpen Text: Aé often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 


cup, ye do shew the Lord’e death till he come,—1 Cor. 11 : 26. 


Datry Home REApDINGs: 


M.—Luke 22 : 7-20. The Son’s mission commemorated. 
T.—Matt. 26 :17-29. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 


W.—Mark 14 : 12-25. 


Mark’s parallel narrative. 


T.—John 13: 1-17: A lesson at the supper. 


F.—Exod. 12 : 1-20. 


Institution of the passover. 


$.—Deut. 16:1-8 Law of the passover. 
$.—1 Cor. 11 : 23-34. Law of the supper. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PREPARING 
|. The Passover Feast: 


THE PASSOVER, 


The dey of unleavened bread came (7). 


It is the Lord’s 


er (Exod, 12: 11). 


This day shall be unto you for & memorial (Exod. 12 : 14). 
Thou shalt sacrifice the 
There was no passover 


~ By dyad Deut. 16 : 2). 


that kept in Israe (2 Chron. 35 : 18). 


Ul. The Needed Preparation : 

Go and make ready for us the passover (8). 

They shall take to them Lovenr man a lamb (Exod. 12 : 3). 

The whole assembly . . . shall kill it at even (Exod. 12 ; 6). 

Thou shalt eat no leavened bread with it (Deut. 16 ; 3). 

Purge out the old leaven (1 Cor. 5 : 7) 

Wl. The Prompt Obedience: 

They went :... and they made ready the passover (13). 

The disciples aia as Jesus apps them (Matt, 26 : 19). 

The disciples went forth, an made ready (Mark 14 : 16). 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (Jobn 2: 5). 

Ye are my friends, if yedo the things which I command (John 15 : 14). 

1, “The passoyer must be sacrificed.”” (1) Origin of the passover ; 
(2) Ceremonies of the passover; (3) Significance of the passover. 
—(1) The Jewish passover; (2) The Christian passover. 

2. “Where wilt thou that we make ready?’’ (1) Willingness to 
serve; (2) Request for instruction. 

ad said unto them: and they 


3. “They went, and found as he h 
made ready.” (1) Obedient action ; (2) Satisfactory success, 


II, OBSERVING THE PASSOVER. 


1. In General Instances: 
The hour was come (14). 


Israel went and did so; as the Lord had commanded (Exod, 12 ; 28). 
They =~ ph the passover in the first month (Num. 9 ; 5). 
In Gilgal . .. they kept the passover (Josh. 5 : 10), 

Hezekiah sent . 
(2Chron, 30: 1). 


li. In Gospel History: 

With desire have desired to eat this passover with you (15). 
After two days the passover cometh (Matt. 26 : 2). 

I keep the passover at thy house with my disciples (Matt. 26 : 18), 
Hig parents went every year to... the mepy t (Luke 2 ; 41). 

He was in Jerusalem at the passover (John 2 : 23), 

lil. With Symbolic Reference : 

I will not eat it, wntil it be fulfilled (16). 

The Lord will ~ over the door (Exod. 12 ; 23), 

sony Pee up... before the passover, to ie themselves (John 


. that they should come...to keep the passover 


on passover also hath bese sacrificed, even Christ (1 Cor. 5 : 7). 

He kept the passover. ., that the destroyer . .- should not touch 

them (Heb. 11 : 28). 

1, ‘*When the hour was come.’’ (1) Pivotal hours; (2) Irresistible 
o ae! (3) Pertinent action. 

yith desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before 

I suffer.” (1) Ap ~owe suffering; (2) Strong desire; (3) 
Realized expectation.—(1) The Lord’s last passover; (2) The 


Lord’s loved companions. 
3. ‘* Until the kingdom of God shall come.” (1) The coming king- 
dom ; (2) The present duty. 


III, APPOINTING THE MEMORIAL. 

1. The Symbolic Bread: 

This is my body which is given for you (19). 
Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it (Matt. 26 : 26). 
Take ye: this is my body (Mark 14 : 28). 
My Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven (John 6 : 32). 
The bread which i will give is my flesh (John 6 : 51), 
li. The Symbolic Cup: 

This cup is the new covenant in my blood (20). 


He took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them (Matt. 26 
This is my blood of the covenant (Mark 14 ; 24). 

He that... drinketh my blood hath eternal life (John 6 : 54). 
The cup... & communion of the blood of Christ (1 Cor. 10 : 16). 


i, tonieesiutinn Jesus: 
This do in remembrance of me (19). 


Remember how he spake unto you (Luke 24 : 6), 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus (Acts 20 : 35), 


: 27). 





Piace.—First at Bethany; then on the street in Jeru- 
salem ; finally in an upper room in the city. 
Trwe.—Certainly on Thursday, in the afternoon and even- 
ing. The day of the month is still disputed. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke distinctly assert that this supper took place at the 
regular time of eating the passover. According to this testi- 
mony, the day was the 14th of Nisan. This was probably 
April 6, 783 A.U.C.; that is, A.D. 30. Some hold that 
John points to a day earlier; and the discussion has con- 
tinued for centuries. It is safer to accept the positive state- 
ment of the other evangelists. John’s language can be ex- 
plained on this theory; but the other view implies a mistake 
in the record of three witnesses. 

Persons.—Our Lord, Peter, and John; an unknown man 
in Jerus..iem; a householder there; the twelve apostles, 
IncipENTS.—Peter and John are sent to prepare the pass 
over; the man they would meet; the message they should give; 
they find it as the Lord had said, and make ready. At the 
hour, when they were gathered, our Lord expresses his desire 
to eat this passover with them; he gives a cup (not the 
cup of the Lord’s Supper) ; afterwards he institutes the Lord’s 
Supper, first distributing the bread, then giving the cup of 
wine. (It is generallysheld that Luke varies from the chro- 
nological order in this part of his narrative.) ong 
PARALLEL PassaGEs,—Matthew 26: 17-20, 26-29; Mark 
14; 12-16, 22-25; compare also 1 Cor. 11 : 23-25. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 7.—And the day of unleavened bread came, on which 
the passover must be sacrificed: Nearly two whole chapters 
intervene between the lesson of the last week and the present 
one. In this long intervening passage we find the story of 
the sending forth of spies by the chief priests and scribes, 
who asked Jesus the question respecting the payment of 
tribute to Cesar,—one of the steps which they took in carry- 
ing out their design referred to in the last verse of the previous 
lesson: they “sought to lay hands on him” (Luke 20: 19) 
also the story of the Sadducees, who presented the question 
respecting the resurrection involved in the cases of the woman 
who became the wife of seven brothers successively, and of 
the manner in which Jesus baffled them, and of his warning 
of his disciples to beware of the scribes; also the story of the 
widow and her two mites; and, lastly, the long discourse 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and the last days. 

At the opening of the twenty-second chapter, the evangelist 
turns abruptly to the story of the closing days of Jesus’ life, 
—the preparation for the passover, and what occurred in con- 





This do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me (1 Cor, 11 ; 25). 

Ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

1, ‘‘He brake it, and gave to them.” (1) The symbolic bread; (2) 
The symbolic breaking; (3) The symbolic taking.—(1) The Dis- 
tributor; (2) The receivers; (3) The distribution. 

. “* This on is the new covenant in my blood.”” The Lord’s new 
covenant (1) Bringing salvation ; (2) Based on blood-shedding ; 
(3) Symbolized in the supper. 

. “ This do in remembrance of me.”’ In remembrance of Christ 
(1) As &@ man; (2) As a sufferer; (3) As a Saviour. 


to 


i) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


*SPECIAL PASSOVER OBSERVANCES. 


On leaving Egypt (Exod. 12 : 21-28), 

In the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 9 ; 1-5). 
On entering Canaan (Josh. 5 : 10, 11). 

In Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chron. 30 ; 1, 21, 26). 
In Josiah’s reign (2 Chron. 35 : 1, 16-19). 
After the Captivity (Ezra 6 : 19-22). 

At Jesus’ last days (Luke 22 : 14-18), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The parable of the marriage of 
the king’s son (Matt, 22: 1-14) immediately followed the last 
lesson. Then came a series of discussions,—one respecting 
paying tribute to Cresar (Matt, 22: 15-22; Mark 12: 13-17; 
Luke 20 : 20-26), another with the Sadducees in regard to 
the resurrection (Matt, 22: 23-833; Mark 12: 18-27; Luke 
20 : 27-40), a third respecting the great commandment (Matt. 
22 : 34-40; Mark 12; 28-34). Having met all these ques- 
tioners, our Lord himself asks a question, which put them all 
to silence, as to the Messiah being the Son of David (Matt. 
22: 41-46; Mark 12: 35-37; Luke 20: 41-44). The public 
teaching in the temple closes with a denunciatfon of the 
Pharisees, reported most fully in Matthew 23. Pausing near 
the treasury, our Lord commends a poor widow (Mark 12: 
41-44; Luke 21: 1-4). It is probable, but not certain, that 
the incident in John 12 : 20-36 should be placed next. The 
Greeks were probably in the Court of the Gentiles. The lan- 
guage of John 12: 37-50 points to the final appearance of 
Jesus as a teacher. The discourse on the Mount of Ojives 
was uttered the game evening, being occasioned by our Lord’s 
prediction of the destruction of the temple, made as they 
passed out of the buildings (Matt. 24 and 25; Mark 13; 
Luke 21 : 5-36). 

It seems likely that the plot of the rulers and the treachery 
of Judas occurred that evening (Matt. 26: 1-5, 14-16; Mark 
14: 1, 2, 10,11; Luke 22: 1-6). ‘ The Supper at Bethany is 
narrated in this connection by Matthew and Mark, but prob- 
ably ocourred earlier, Wednesday was passed in retirement 





at Bethany. 





nection with it. In verse 7, the coming of the day of unleay- 
ened bread is mentioned, and the narrative of the institution | 
of the Lord’s Supper begins. The day of unleavened bread 
was the day on the afternoon of which the passover lamb wag 
killed, and on the evening of which the passover supper was 
eaten. This day was the 14th of Nisan; and, by the language 
which he uses, Luke seems to accord with Matthew and Mark 
in placing the Lord’s Supper on the passover night. 

The sacrifice was made in the late afternoon, “between the 
evenings” (Exod. 12: 6),—three to six o’clock,—and the sup- 
per was eaten in the second or later evehing,—six to nine 
o'clock. The word “must” refers, of course, to the necessity 
pertaining to the legal provision. 

Verses 8-10.—And he sent Peter and John, saying, Go and 
make ready for us the passover, that we may eat, And they said 
unto him, Where wilt thou that we make ready? And he said 
unto them, Behold, when ye are entered into the city, there shall 
meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water; follow him into the’ 
house whereinto he goeth: According to Matthew and Mark, the 
disciples, in view of the fact that the proper time had arrivedy 
present the question of verse 8 of themselves, and the words 
here placed in the mouth of Jesus are included in their ques’ 
tion. It would seem not improbable that Luke has the more 
exact record, since it would appear quite natural for Jesus to 
take the initial step inathe matter. Luke’s statement that 
Peter and John were the two disciples, to whom the cther 
writers only refer indefinitely, may be regarded as an accus 
rate presentation of a fact which the others pass over. 

The man whom they were to meet is described in the same 
way by Luke and Mark. This man was apparently not the 
owner of the house, but either some servant or messenger of 
the owner, or some person who, on his return homeward, 
would lead them to the owner’s house. The owner himself 
was “the goodman of the house” of verse 11, and he is the 
person alluded to in Matthew’s expression “such a man” 
(Matt. 26: 18). Matthew makes no reference to this perscn’ 
who carried the pitcher of water. It would seem clear that 
Jesus had already had some understanding with the master’ 
of the house respecting the matter in hand, or that he stoott 
in such close relations of friendship with him as to make it 
certain that the request would be granted. 

The suggestion made by Godet, that the peculiar form in’ 
which these directions were given to the disciples (the in- 
definiteness as to names and places, etc.), was due to a desire 
on the part of Jesus to keep the knowledge of the place from 





Judas, and thus from the rulers with whom he was already 
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dealing, was mentioned in the “Critical Notes” on the corre- 
sponding passage in Mark. This suggestion may be worthy 
of consideration. 

Verses 11-13,—And ye shall say unto the goodman of the house, 
The Master suith unto thee, Where is the guest-chamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my disciples? And he will show you a 


large upper room furnished: there make ready. And they went, | . 


and found as he had said unto them: and they made ready the 
pasover: The “goodman” or master of the house was evi- 
dently a friend of Jesus. The guest-chamber, or large upper 
foom, was already furnished; that is, it was provided with 
the furniture which was necessary for such a number of per- 
gong on such an occasion. The further preparations were to 
be made by the two disciples’ Verse 13 simply states that 
the disciples found the words of Jesus verified, and that their 
action answered to his bidding. 

- Verses 14-16.—And when the hour was come, he sat down, and 
the apostles with him. And he said wnto them, With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer: for I 
say wnlo you, I will not eat it, until it be fulfiiled in the kingdom 
of God: The preparation having been made, in accordance 
with the directions which Jesus had given, the whole com- 
pany took their places at the table when the time for the 
supper arrived. According to Luke, Jesus expressed at the 
beginning the strong desire which he had felt to eat this 
passover with the twelve; and we find in his narrative the 
statement in verse 16 followed by the statement in verse 18, 
while in the other two Gospels we find only the latter 
statement. 

Godet calls attention to the fact that there are three ele- 
ments in the synoptical narrative of the supper: First, the 
expression of Jesus’ feelings; secordly, the institution of the 
supper; thirdly, the disclosure of the betrayal.. He thinks 
that the order of these three things in respect to time, which 
Luke, who places the expression of feeling first and the dis- 
closure of the betrayal last, gives in his narrative, is more in 
accordance with what we may naturally suppose to have been 
the fact, than the opposite order which is given by Matthew 
and Mark. ‘The indications in the thirteenth chapter of 
John, however, make it probable that the Supper was insti- 
tuted after Judas had left the room, and therefore after the 
disclosure by Jesus of the betrayal, 

The expression “with desire I have desired” is a Hebrew 
form indicating strength of desire. The strength of the 
desire is explained by the dangers by which he had been 
surrounded, and the nearness of the dying hour. This was 
his last meeting with the disciples before the end. The 
words which he uses in verse 16, as well as those in verse 18, 
find their explanation in the future consummation of the 
Messianic kingdom. Some special remarks on this point 
may be found in the notes on the corresponding passages in 
" Matthew and Mark. 

Luke speaks in verse 16 of what Jesus said before the sup- 
per began, or at least of what he said before receiving the 
cup alluded to in verse 17, which was earlier in the feast 
than the institution of the Lord’s Supper. With this earlier 
cup he connects, the words of verse 18, which in Matthew 
and Mark are placed after the institution of the Supper. He 
thus takes up the story, in some measure at least, at an earlier 
point than the other two evangelists, 

Verses 17, 18.—And he received a cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he said, Take this, and divide tt among yourselves: for 
J say wnlo you, I will not drink from hencejorth of the fruit of the 
vine, un/il the kingdom of God shall come: The cup herespoken 
of was, apparently, the first cup which was ordinarily used at 
the passover supper, Jesus “received” this cup, which verb 
may perhaps, in itself, imply that he partook himself of the 
cup after he had given thanks. More probably, the word 
may refer to a receiving from some one else, and the question 
as to whether he partook or not may have no answer in con- 
nection with this verb. Probably he did not partake of the 
Lord's Supper, if we are to press the language of verse 18 
and the order of Luke's verses. ‘. 

Many writers hold this view. Bat how far wé are thus to 
press the order and the language, is questionable when we 
look at all the several accounts and the minor variations 
which characterize them. The desire of Jesus would have 
been to partake with his disciples,—so it would seem, in view 
of the character of this meeting as one of farewell, The 
expression “divide it among yourselves” is kindred, appar- 
ently, to the expression “drink ye all of it.” 

Verses 19,. 20.—And he took bread, and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is my body 
which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. And the 
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which the covenant, as it were, has its life. Reference may 
also be made to the notes on Matthew and Mark. 


Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIB, D.D, 


The end of his life was now, as the Redeemer well knew, 
close at hand, with all its unspeakable sorrow and immeasur- 
able triumph; but, in anticipation of it, the fhought of part- 
ing with the “little flock” of personal attendants, gathered 
round him three years before, and set apart as his inner circle 
of followers, in the bright days of his opening ministry, in far 
away, dear Galilee, lay heavy on his heart. The festival 
just beginning offered the opportunity of a last reunion, and 
on this ground, among many others, was fondly anticipated 
by him. 

Yet it was impossible for him to hold the passover at the 
time when the great crowds of pilgrims would do so; for he 
knew that before then his doom would be fixed, We know 
this from the chief priests and elders, who followed him when 
he vas led, bound, to Pilate, refusing to enter the Roman 
governor’s palace, because to do so would defile them, and 
prevent their taking part in the feast (John 18: 28); while 
the crucifixion was hurried on because it was the “prepara- 
tion day” for that great event (John 19: 14; see also John 
18; 29). There was no breach of the law, however, in our 
Lord’s celebrating it the night befcre, since the multitude of 
lambs to be slain had brought about the formal sanction of 
their being killed on the previous day, and necessity had been 
admitted as a justification for departing from the strict time of 
eating them, even in the days of Moses (Num. 9: 10, 11); 
while the great passover of King Hezekiah was actually put 
off for a month, on a ground which the Law had not foreseen 
(2 Chron. 30: 2, 3). 

A large upper room had been secured by Peter and John, 
we may take for granted, from some unknown friend and dis- 
ciple of Christ, and everything had been duly prepared for 
the feast on the evening of Thursday, on which the “ days of 
unleavened bread” began. All the houses of Jerusalem had 
been minutely searched, according to strict ceremonial rules, 
for any trace of the leavened bread ordinarily used. Every 
spot, far and near, had been carefully purified from any pos- 
sible defilement; and those who were to join in the feast had, 
with equally anxious care, guarded against any personal 
Levitical “uncleanness.” Peter and John remained in Jeru- 
salem, to see that the least detail was thus ecrupulously 
correct; but Jesus and the rest of the apostles remained, 
apparently, till toward evening, in Bethany, and only then 
came to the supper chamber. 

The custom of reclining on couches during the feast, instead 
of standing, or sitting on the ground, had been long introduced 
in houses of the better class; and there were such broad, 
cushioned divans in our Lord’s passover-room. On these he 
and the twelve presently took their places, resting on their 
left elbow, with their faces toward an open middle space, 
where stood the table on which the feast was to be laid. 

Taking the cup of three parts of the red wine of the coun- 
try, mingled with one part of water, Jesus spoke a few earnest 
words on the yearning he had felt to meet them thus, and 
then, having given thanks, as was the usage of the feast, 
handed it to his followers, without, however, tasting it him- 
self, To sip a little, thus, was the preliminary to the pass- 
over. But even now, with gloom gathering thick around 
them, their human weakness showed itself, They had dis- 
puted repeatedly, in the past, as to their respective dignities in 
the great monarchy which, they believed, their Master, as 
the Messiah, would set up; and the strife now broke out 
again. Solemn words of rebuke, mingled with others to 
cheer them, recalled their better selves; but words were not 
enough. Rising from the couch, he calmly played the part 
of a slave,—girding himself with a towel, and washing their 
feet. Humility could not have been more impressively 
taught them. 

This over, he onee more took his place; but he was evi- 
dently troubled in mind. Even in the little circle round 
him there was a traitor, and he knew it. That it was so, he 
would not refrain from telling his friends, to their sorrowing, 
indignant agitation. Presently Judas left, at a hint from 
Christ, though his treachery was still unknown except to 
John, and perhaps to Peter. At last, after more discourse, as 
the meal went on, and an awful warning to the whole com- 
pany, and especially to Simon, that they and he would for- 
sake him, he proceeded to institute that simple but affecting 


- 








cup ia like munner afler supper, saying, This cup is the new 


¢ovcnant in my biood, even that which is poured owt for you: The | 


last words of verse 19, which are peculiar to Luke’s narrative, 
as compared with the other Gospels, are found in Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 11 : 24, 25). Paul uses 


the words both in what he represents Jesus as saying of | of the simple feast, and it was now ended. The third cup, 
the bread, and of the cup; Luke, only with reference to the | called the “cup of blessing,” a name hereafter to be trans- 


bread. These words set forth the design of the Sapper.— The 


new covenant in my blood: The cup—that is, the wine within | was its formal close, but it was now to be consecrated to an 
it—represents the blood of Jesus, by means of which the | infinitely higher significance. Taking one of their fiat disks 
eovenant is established and ratified, and in thé sphere of | of bread used at the meal, he gave thanks, as he had already 


memorial of his love in life and in death, which has since 
then been the cherished symbol of their faith and devotion 
| among all his followers. 

| The paschal lamb had been eaten, after the usual pre- 
| liminaries of bitter herbs, unleavened bread, and other details 


| ferred by Paul to the wine of the holy Supper (1 Cor. 10: 16), 


done with the same bread during the feas‘, and, dedicating it 
now to a new and special meaning, he added, “ Take, eat, 
this is my bady which is given for you: this do in remem. 
brance of me,”—~just as be had said, before their eating the 
paschal lamb, “ This is the Lamb of the passover.” He then 
handed them the bread, that they might each break, and eat, 
a fragment, as they had done with the symbol which it was 
henceforth to supersede. The Lamb of the passover had 
been broken and distributed among them, as the bread was 
now; and so, they were to learn, would his sacred body be 
broken for them on the cross. 
Then, taking the third cup—the cup of blessing—and 
giving thanks, as he would have done before they partook of 
it in the ordinary passover meal, he gaye to it a!so a new 
meaning, which made it henceforward, to all Cliristians, 
through succeeding ages, a fond memento of his dying love. 
“This cup,” said he, as he passed it to the apostles, “is the 
new covenant in my blood, even that which is poured out for 
you;” “this do ye, as often as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me.” “For as often,” adds St, Paul, “as ye eat this bread, 
and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord's death till he come” 
(1 Cor. 11; 26, Rev. Ver.). . 80 simple was the inst:tution of 
the only rite, except baptism, appointed by our Lord for 
observance by his people. 
The institution thus founded was designed, as we see, 
especially to keep him in remembrance by his followers, and 
to prevent their forgetting, till he come again, how they owe 
all their hopes to his death. It was, however, incidentally 
a much needed bond of union among all Christians from that 
moment,—a center round which they could rally, a custom 
by which they were marked out from the multitude around. 
Nor can we think of it in these various lights without real- 
izing that to those who love him, and'long for his appearing, 
it must ever be a special means of grace. He is everywhere 
present to the heart that seeks him; but when can we hope 
for his peculiar nearness so much as when we realize in such 
tenderly expressive emblems of his dying love our infinite 
debt to him, and his measureless claim to our lowly adora- 
tion? Drawing nigh to his table in this frame, his “real 
presence,” in the truest sense, must be vouchsafed us,—not, 
indeed, in the material symbols, but in the holy of holies of 
the breast, 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, &.D. 


Paul had his account of the Last Supper direct from Christ. 
Luke apparently had his from Paul, so that the variations 
from Matthew and Mark are invested with singular interest, 
as probably traceable to the Lord of the feast himself. Our 
lesson has three sections,—the preparation, the revelation of 
Christ’s heart, arid the institution of the rite. 

1. The Preparation.—Peculiar to Luke are the natgs of 
the disciples entrusted with it, and the representation of the 
command, as preceding the disciples’ question “ Where?” 
The selection of Peter and John indicates the confidential 
nature of the task, which comes out still more plainly in the 
singular directions given tothem. Luke's order of command 
and question seems more precise than that of the other Gos- 
pels, as making our Lord the originator instead of merely 
responsive to the disciples’ suggestion. 

How is the designation of the place which Christ gives to 
be understood? Was it supernatural knowledge, or was it 
the result of previous arrangement with the “goodman of 
the house”? Most probably the latter; for he wasin so far 
a disciple that he recognized Jesus as “ the Master,” and was 
glad to have him in his house, and the chamber on the roof 
was ready $furnished” when they came. Why this mystery 
about the place? The verses before our lesson tell the reason. 

Judas was listening, too, for the answer to “ Where?” 
thinking that it would give him the “opportunity” which 
he sought “to betray him in the absence of the multitade.” 
Jesus had much to say to his disciples, aud needed the quiet 
hours in the upper room, and therefore sent away the two 
with directions which revealed nothing to the others. Ifhe 
had told the group where the house was, the last supper might 
never have been instituted, nor the precious farewell words, 
the holy of holies of John’s Gospel, ever been spoken. Jesus 
takes precautions to delay the cross. He takes none to escape 
it, but rather sets himself in theselast days to bring it near. 
The variety in his action means no change in his mind, but 
both modes are equally the result of his self-forgetting love 
to us all. So he sends away Peter and John with sealed 
orders, as it were, and the greedy ears of the traitor are 
balked, and ndffe know the appointed plave till Jesus leads 
them to it. The two did not come back, but Christ guided 
the others to the house, when the hour was come. 

2. Verses 14-18 give a glimpse into Christ's heart as lhe 
partook, for the last time, of the passover. He discloses 
his earnest desire for that last hour of calm before he went 
out to face the storm, and his vision of the future feast in 
the perfect kingdom. That desire touchingly shows his 
brotherhood in all our shrinking from parting with dear 
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being together. That was a true human heart, “fashioned 
alike” with ours, which longed and planned for one quiet hour 
before the end, and found some bracing for Gethsemane and 
Calvary in the sanetiiies of the upper room. But the desire 
was not for himself only. He wished to partake of that pass- 
over, and then to transform ‘it forever, and to leave the new 
rite to his servants, 

Our Lord evidently ate of the passover ; for we cannot sup- 
pose thut his words in verse 15 relate to an ungratified wish, 
but, as evidently, that eating was finished before he spoke. 
We ehall best conceive the course of events if we suppose 
that the earlier stages of the paschal eeremonial were duly 
attended to, aud that the Lord’s Supper was instituted in 
connection with its later parts, We need not diseuss what 
was the exact stage at which our Lord spoke and acted as in 
verses 15-17. It is sufficient to note that in them he gives 
what he doesnot taste, and that, in giving, his thoughts travel 
beyond all the sorrow and death to reunion and perfected 
festal joys. These anticipations solaced his heart in that 
supreme hour. “For the joy that was set before him” he 
“endured the cross,” and this was the crown of his joy, that 
all his friends should share it with him, and sit at his table 
in his kingdom. 

The prophetic aspect of the Lord’s Supper should never be 
left out of view. It is at once a feast of memory and of hope, 
and is also'a symbol for the present, inasmuch as it represents 
the conditions of spiritual life as being participation in the 
body and blood of Christ. This is where Paul learned his 
“till he come;” and that hope which filled the Saviour’s 
heart should ever fill ours when we remember his death. 

3. Verses 19 and 20 record the actual institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. Note its connection with the rite which it 
transforms. The passover was the memorial of deliverance, 
the very center of Jewish ritual. It was a family feast, and 
our Lord took the place of the head of the household. That 
solemnly-appointed and long-observed memorial of the de- 
liverance which made a mob of slaves into a nation is trans- 
figured by Jesus, who calls upon Jew and Gentile to forget 
the venerable meaning of the rite, and remember rather his 
work for all men. It is strange presumption thus to brush 
aside the passover, and in effect to say, “I abrogate a divinely 
enjvined ceremony, and breathe a new meaning into so much 
of it as I retain.” Who is he who thus tampers with God's 
commandments? Surely he is either One having a co- 
ordinate authority, or— But perhaps the alternative is best 
leftun broken. 

The sepuration of the symbols of the body and blood plainly 
indicates that it is thedeath of Jesus, and that a violent one, 
which iscommemorated. The double symbol carries in both 
its parts the same truth, but with differences, Both teach 
that all our hopes are rooted in the death of J and that 
the only true life of our spirits comes from participation in 
his death, and- thereby in his life. But in addition to this 
truth common to both, the wine, which represents his blood, 
is the seal of the “new covenant.” Again we mark the 
extraordinary freedom with whieh Christ handles the most 
sacred parts of the former revelation, putting them aside as 
he wills, to set himself in their place. He declares, by this 
rite, that through his death a new “covenant” comes into 
force as between God and man, in which all the antieipations 
of prophets are more tlian realized, and sins are remembered 
no more, and the knowledge of Ggd becomes the blessing of 
all, and a close relationship of mutual possession is estab- 
lished between God and us, and his laws are written on lov- 
ing hearts and softened wills. 

Nor is even this all the meaning of that cup of blessing; 
for blood is the vehicle of life, and whoso receives Christ's 
blood on his conscience, to sprinkle it from dead works, 
therein receives, not only cleansing for the past, but a real 
communication of “the Spirit of life” which was “in Christ” to 
be the life of his life, sc as that he can say, “I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Nor is even this all; for, as wine 
is, all the world over, the emblem of festivity, so this cup 
declares that to partake of Christ is to have a fountain of joy 
in ourselves, which yet has a better source than ourselves. 
Nor is this all; for “this cup” is prophecy as well as memo- 
rial and symbol, and shadows the new wine of the kingdom 
and the marriage supper of the Lamb, 

“This is my body” could not have meant to the hearers, 
who saw him sitting there in bodily form, anything buat “this 
is asymbol of my body.”" It is batthe common use of the 
word in explaining a figurative speech or act. “The field is 
the world; the tares are the children of the wicked one; the 
reapers are the angels,”—and so in a hundred cases. 

Luke alone preserves for us the command to “do this,” 
which at once establishes the rite as meant t& be perpetual, 
and defines the true nature of it. It is a memorial, and, if we 
are to take our Lord’s own explanation, only a memorial. 
There is nothing here of sacramental efficacy, but simply the 


1 Norez —The meanirg of these words is in dispute among Chris- 
tlans, and it has been jor centuries. One wiew of them is taken by 
the Romish and Greek churches, another by the Lutherans, and yet 
several othrr views by different bodies of Protestant Chri-tians. Dr. 
MeLaren will be understood as stating bis personal views at this 
point, rather than as declaring a view universally accepied by Ouris- 
Uans.—Tus Evitor. 






loving desire to be remembered and the condescending en- | lesson for the coming centuries, as well as a teaching of a 
trusting of some power to recall him to these outward sym- | truth made known of old. It was a reminder, an ev idence 
bols, Strange’ that, if the communion were so much more, | and a prophecy of God’s loving watch and preservation of 
as thesacramentarian theory makes it, the feast’s own founder | his people. Its subsequent celebrations were tlesame. That 
should not have said a word to hint that it was. passover service was to have a new meaning in the mind: of 
And how deep and yet lowly an insight into his hold on | the disciples of Jesus; but its new meaning was in God's 
our hearts the institution of this ordinance shows him to | mind when its older meaning was first made known, So it 
have had! The Greek is, literally, “In order to my remem- | is always; that which recalls God's goodness in former days 
brance.” He knew that—strange and sad as it may seem, | is an assurance of God's goodness at present, and it is a 
and impossible as, no doubt, it did seem to the disciples—we | promise of God's goodness in the future. 
should be in constant danger of forgetting him; and there-| He sent Peter and John, saying, Go and make ready for us the 
fore, in this one case, he enlists sense on the side of faith, | passover, that we may eat (v. 8). Our Lord honors us when he 
and trusts to these homely memorials the recalling, to our | sends us on a mission for him, It matters not what the misy 
treacherops memories, of his dying love. He wished to live | sion is, if only it be for him it isa high privilege to beara 
in our hearts, and that for the satisfaction of his own love and | part in it. He knows what his cause needs, and what we 
for the deepening of ours. can best do to advantage in connection with it; and he is 
The Lord’s Supper is a standing evidence of Christ’s own | ready to give us explicit directions as to our duty, if we are 
estimate of where the center of his work lies. We are to| willing to be used by him. It may have seemed a small 
remember his death, Whyshould it be selected as the chief | matter to Peter and John to go and make ready for the pass 
treasure for memory, unless it was something altogether dif- | over meal in Jerusalem, but what a place that mission gave 
ferent from the death of other wise teachers and benefactors? | them in the world’s history! Our work may seem to us ag 
If it were in his case what it is in all others, the end of their | of small importance; but inasmuch as it is undertaken at 
activity for blessing, and no part of their message to the | Christ’s order, it is as important in its place as was theirs. 
world, what need is there for the Lord’s Supper, and what | They said,... Where wilt thou that we make ready ?'... Ha 
meaning is there in it if Christ’s death were not the sacrifice | said, ... There shall meet you a man. ... He will shew you a ‘ 
for the world’s sin? Surely no view of the significance and |... room: ... there make ready (vs. 9-12). We do not kuow ‘ 
purpose of the cross but that which sees in it the propitiation | God’s plans for us in his service, but he does. Ile sees our 
forthe world’s sins accounts for this rite. A Christianity | future, and he is ready to show us step by step our path of 
which strikes the atoning death of Jesus out of its theology is | duty. If we will move forward in the line of his direction, 
sorely embarrassed to find a worthy meaning for his dying | every incident that happens to us will be a point in our 
command, “This do in remembrance of me.” progress according to his purposing in our behalf. What a 
But if the breaking of the precious alabaster box of his | comfort it is to live in this way! We ask God’s guidance 
body was needful in order that “the house” might be “filled | day by day. He gives it freely, We know that that whieh 
with the odor of the ointment,” and if his death was the | seems to be a chance meeting is an event foreseen by him 
indispensable condition of pardon and impartation of Ifis | when he started us on our mission; hence our intercourse 
life, then “ wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the | with new acquaintances as with old friends is a privilege 
whole world, there,” as its vital center, shall his death be pro- | and an opportunity in the line of God’s providences, 
claimed, and this rite shall speak of it fora memorialofhim,| They went, and found as he had sail unio them (v.13), He 
and “shew the Lord’s death till he come,” who acts on the direction of Jesus, shall find that every promise mS 
Manchester, England. of Jesus to him is fulfilled. But, unless we do as he has told 
us to do, we shall not find true that which he pivoted on oar 
doing as he directed. Many a promise of our Lord waits for | 
TEACHING POINTS. fulfilment because the duty to which that promise was at- 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. tached has not been attempted. When Jesus tel's us that, if 
we will pursue a certain course, we may be sure of a certain 


result, it is for us to put that promise to a test by doing just 
All around me are gigantic memorials of Peter the Great, | as Jesus said we ought todo. Muny atime have we failed 
Catherine II., successful generals, and great events. Christ | of doing as Jesus directed; but never a time hus his promise 
wished a remembrance of himself, not for himself, but for | faijed us when wé did as he directed. 
men. He discarded granite, bronze, art, and built in living | 7 took bread, ... and gave to them, snying,... This do in ree 
stones—human hearts, He overleaped locality, seen only by | membrance of me. And the cup in like mauner .. . saying, This 
the few who could come there, and made « memorial that cup is the new covenant in my blood (vs, 19,20). This sharing 
could be set up wherever a body was hungry for bread and | of bread, or of flesh, has been from time immemorial a token 
a heart for love. What a touch of God in the making of a | o¢ peace; while the drinking of blood hus Leen a covenant of 
flower, in the poising of a world, in this establishing of ®| yyion in a common life. The two things were louked at as 
memorial | very different in the days of our Lord, as well as long cen- 
Human interest is called out by making a part of the prepa- | :uries before. When, therefore, our Lord spoke of a covenant 
ration (vs, 9,13), Divine and human providence.unite to | in his blvod, as distinct from the sharing of foo! in a com- 
make ready for such an important consu:amation. mon meal, he spoke of that which meant more to his disciples 
The intense inGnite desire of Christ to have this holy com- | (har the drinking of a social cup of remembrance. ‘We ought 


munion with the disciples appears in vou 15: “With desire | to be able to see this distinction which they saw so clearly. 
I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer. Philadelphia. 


The desire is as great now, The divine mystery of Clirist’s 
yearning for the presence, communion, and love of the disciples, 
when he called them, at the transfiguration, in the garden, TEACHING IIINTS. 
fod at the cross, is one of the proofs of how thoroughly he BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 
took our nature, “He died for desire of us, and longs for us 
now to be with him above.” Draw out the lesson facts first, so that the scholar may have 
Sweet is the communion now, but it is typical of something | ®* vivid a picture of the Lord's Supper as powible. Then, 
better, richer, fuller, to be fulfilled in the kingdom of God | eaving the lesson story, pars on tov the,application of the 
(v.16). Wesee only the bud now; what the flower and fruit great truth of the Lord's Supper. Asan onitline of the teach- 
shall be, can only be known in the perpetual light beside the | '"& We sve the following heading: " The Ol. Fulfilled ia 
river of life, The leaves grow very quickly, and very large, the New, and the New to be Fulfilled in the Newer.” 
in the long days of these northern latitudes. For nearly fifteen hundred years the Jew had observed the 
“He took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it” (v, 19). | Passover as the anniversary of the deliverance of his people 
It was the symbol of his broken body, yet he gave thanks from the bondage of Ezypt. It was to him a solemn feast, as 
What limitless supplies of grace there must be! Never a betokening God’s wonderful care over his chosen people, Not 
vehement outbreaking word about the betrayer, never a groan, only did he observe the feast, but lie did so in a way that would 
or even a sigh, for the hastening agony; he gave thanks, remind him of the exact way in which the deliverance was 


Lord, show us the supplies of this kind of grace, and the way effected. The blood was there, to remind all the posterity of ol 
= pa it Israel that it was by the slaying of a lamb that the Israelite 2 
















































































“tw REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 








Russi was made safe in his dwelling. Everything that could be 
St. Petersiverg, es" done to keep in mind the way in which God acted was done, 
and in that feast the Jew had a most remarkable olject-lesson, 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, hoary with age. 


But that feast had not only a retrospective aspect as setting 
forth a past deliverance, but it was also in a sense prophetic 

The day of unleavened bread came, on which the passover must | as setting forth a greater passover, which was yet to Le ob- 
be sacrificed (v. 7). The present links the past with the | served. So, in order to join the old to the new, and to show 
future. God's loving purpose has been manifesting itself all | its complete fulfilling in the new, the Saviour observed first 
down the ages; and a study of his providences is essential to | the old Jewish passover. He came, not to destroy the old, 
an understanding of our duty and of our hope. The passover | bat to supersede it with what was better, and with that which 
service on the eve of Israel's departure from Egypt was 2 | it was intended to typify. After he had then celebrated the 


geet a PS ih old Jewish passover, he instituted the new or Christian pass 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


























Meee will take a diffrent view of | OV The two were, 80 to speak, dovetailed into each other 
 oeaed ues ; mane eee Now the old was good, as farasit went. It was a grand 
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thing to keep in mind so great a deliverance as that of two 
millions of people by the Divine power. But, after all, that 
was only a temporal deliverance, and was effected by the blood 
of asenseless lamb. What the Master came to this earth to 
do was far more than the temporal deliverance of a single 
people, or, indeed, of all peoples that ever dwelt on the face 
of the earth. His was a spiritual deliverance, and was to 
affect, not only the chosen people of Israel, Lut all peoples of 
all times and climes, He was to do this, not by the sacrifice 
of the blood of bulls and goats, but by the shedding of his own 
blood. (Let the teacher ever bear in mind that “blood” means 
“life;” and when we speak of the blood of Jesus cleansing 
from all sin, we mean his life, that was given for the pardon 
of sin.) Bulls, goats, lambs, all these were but the feeble 
types of that reality that was to come in the person of our 
blessed Lord. 

Now the Master wanted his disciples always and everywhere 
to remember that salvation was to be had only through his 
sacrifice. 
tuted this feast, and ordained these types of his outpoured 
life, go that they might never forget what it cost to win for 
them salvation. He well knew that in after times men would 
turn awoy from that truth, if it were possible, and invent 
many false theories of the way of salvation, such as salvation 
through the example or the teaching of the Master. To 
hinder this, he made use of the bread and the wine; and 
of the one he said, “This is my body, which is broken for 
you;” and of the other, “This is my blood, which was 
shed for you.” Thus, as we eat of the bread and drink 
of the cup, we are reminded that it is not the life lived, nor 
the example given, not the teaching imparted, but the life 
sacrificed for us, in which we find the hope of our pardon 
and salvation, 

, Bo, while the old passover spoke of a temporal deliver- 
ance of a single people, the new and better passover speaks 
of an eternal and world-wide deliverance which is free 
to all, Is not the new far better, then, than the old? 
And when we celebrate the Lord’s Supper, are we not 
doing that which is a far greater and more significant thing 
than that which the Jew so faithfully did for fifteen hun- 
dred years? 

~*But the new passover will not last forever. Of this our 
Lord gives us the hint in the lesson for to-day. The Lord’s 
Supper is a passing feast; and though it has already lasted 
longer than the Jewish passoyer had at our Lord's time, it 
will one day come toan end. We are bidden to do this, in 
remembrance of him, “till he come.” . Then it also will come 
to an end, for it will have subserved its purpose. But in the 
lesson we have also an adumbration of a greater feast than 
this that will one day be celebrated. This feast has in it the 
promise of a victory that is yet to be completed; but that 
feast, which (unless I am mistaken) is the same as the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb, will show forth a completed victory. 
This feast has its eye on the future, that feast will turn its gaze 
tothe past. This feast speaks to us of death, that will speak 
Of life forevermore. In this feast there is a mingling of 
sorrow, but in that there shall be naught but triumph and 
exuberant joy. The Jewish feast pointed to the better 
feast of the Christian Church, but the feast of the church 
militant points to the better feast of the church triumphant. 
Thus we find ourselves going from good to better, and then 
on to best. 

Now let the teacher come to closer quarters with his class, 
(I am not one of those who think the personal application 
should be omitted,) and ask whether the scholars would not 
like to take part in that triumphal feast, when the ransomed 
and redeemed of the Lord shall celebrate their complete de- 
liverance, and the Saviour shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and be satisfied? If any one that is here to-day wishes to be 


# participant in that feast, he may doso on onecondition. It is 


that he shall here, in true filial trust, take the Master as his 
personal Saviour, and celebrate his love at his table; not, of 
course, in any formal way, but in that spirit that the Master 
would have all his followers cultivate. If thus we remember 
him here, we shall have the privilege of celebrating his final 
triumph hereafter. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where was Jesus when he gave the parable of the vine- 
yard? In what city? On what day of the week? That 
evening after teaching all day in the temple, saying his last 
words to the people, he went out to Bethany with his disci- 
ples. Probably the last quiet day in an earthly home was 


on Wednesday with the sisters who loved him (who were | 


they?) with most of his disciples. But that day one of them 
went to the chief priests and rulers who were planning against 
Jesus, and asked what they would give him to deliver Jesus 
to them, and he agreed to give his Master into their hands. 
Thursday was the day when everything must be made ready 
for the great feast of the passover. The Jewlsh day ended 
at sunset, so that it was called the fifteenth of the month after 
the hour of sunset on the fourteenth. 


And, in order to keep that before them, he insti- | 


Preparing for the Passover.—Jesus, himself the great sacri- 
fice, was ready to be offered. But one night and one day 
more remained of his life on earth. On Thursday, Jesus said 
to Peter and John, “Go and prepare us the passover, that we 
may eat.” They knew that they were to have a lamb ready 
to be eaten, bread made without leaven or yeast, have bitter 
herbs and the fruit of the vine, all to keep the feast as pious 
Jews had done since God first commanded in the days of 
Moses. But in the great city, crowded with people from all 
the land, where could they keep the feast together? They 
asked Jesus, “Where wilt thou that we make ready?” He 
told them to go into the city, and they should meet a man 
carrying a pitcher of water, and to follow him into the house 
he entered. Could any but Jesus have known that a man, 
perhaps a servant, would at that very time and place go for 
water and carry a pitcher? Does he now know all that we 
do and say? Water was usually carried by women; but, just 
as Jesus said, they met the man with a pitcher, followed him 
in, and gave the message Jesus sent to the good man of the 
house: “ Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples?” As Jesus told them the man 
would do, he showed them a large upper room, furnished for 
their use. 

The Pussover.—W hen the shadows were long on the side of 
the Mount of Olives, Jesus and his disciples walked for the 
last time down the well-known road and among crowds of 
people all going into Jerusalem. They went to the upper 
room furnished with a table, and cushioned couches around 
three sides of the table, on which they reclined; and as the 
night came on they ate together the passover feast. (If pos- 
sible, have a correct picture of the Last Supper, or one which 
will make plain the custom of reclining at table.) Jesus told 
them he had longed to eat the passover with them before he 
suffered. It was the last talk with them before his death, 
and his last meal on earth before he was crucified. They 
drank from the cup as they gave thanks for the feast; they 
tasted bitter herbs, remembering the sorrows of their fathers 
when they were slaves in Egypt; they ate of unleavened 
bread and of the roasted lamb in memory of the time when 
for each family a lamb was slain and the blood sprinkled on 
the door-posts and above the door. In safety, each house- 
hold ate the lamb and bread in preparation for their going 
out from bondage, while the angel of death passed over the 
blood-marked door. 

The Lord’s Supper.—At the close of the passover feast, 
Jesus took in his hand the unleavened bread (explain “ un- 
leavened”); he gave thanks, and, when he had broken It, he 
gave to his disciples, saying, “ This is my body which is given 
for you: this do in remembrance of me.” The bread was an 
emblem of the body to be given as a sin-offering for the world; 
the grain grew upon the earth, was cut down, crushed, ground, 
mixed, and baked, to be ready to become bread. So Christ’s 
body was to be broken by pain, shame, suffering, a cruel death, 
before another sun went down. Then he took the cup; in 
it was the fruit of the vine, the juice of the grape, of which 
he had said he should not drink again untit the kingdom of 
God should come. Of the cup he said, “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, even that which is poured out for you.” 
The meaning of that is sometimes hard for a child to under- 
stand. As the life of the vine is in the grapes, and they are 
crushed to obtain the juice, so the life of the body is in the 
blood. Before another night, he was to shed his blood upon 
the cross. He was to dic to take away the sins of the world. 
| The’new covenant, now that no more animals need to be laid 
on altars, was the agreement or willof the Father that he would 
forgive the sins of all who repent, and believe on his Son, who 
would accept his salvation. So Jesus meant when he said, 
“My blood ... which is poured out for you.” He made one 





dying request,—only one: “ This do in remembrance of me.” 
It was that all who believe in him should sometimes meet, 
and in his name eat bread in remembrance of his broken body, 
and taste the wine in remembrance of his shed blood. It was 
a simple request, nothing strange or hard todo, Can any 
| refuse it? 


| 


A Communion.—You have seen the spread table, perhaps, 
as a little child, wondered as you heard it called a communion 
service. That night as they lingered at the table, after Judas 
had gone out, Jesus shared with his friends the thoughts of 
his heart, and said, asthe Father loved him so he loved them, 
and so would love every one who would ever believe on him. 
Does that mean youandme? He prayed that they all might 
be united in love to him, and to each other for hissake. That 
is communion, loving Jesus Christ, to commune or partake 
of the same love, the same salvation. It is a remembrance 
of Christ our Saviour, of his life of mercy, his death as a 
| sacrifice for sin, the promise of heaven with him. It is food 
| and strength for the soul, remembering that he said, “I am 
the bread of life.” This dying request of Jesus Christ has 
been and will be forever remembered, and the bread and wine 
used as emblems of his love and death. In olden times of 
danger, when Christians were hunted and put to death, they 
have eaten this supper in secret places, in caves, or hidden in 
forests. Martyrs have been strengthened for suffering, the 
sick and dying been comforted; and now not a Sabbath but 








prayer and praise at the Lord’s Supper in remembrance of 
Christ’s dying love. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed,” 
“© thou, my soul, forget no more,” 
“Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 

** Bread of the world in mercy broken.” 
“T gave my life for thee.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 

* Not all the blood of beasts.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL,D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“BEARING A PITCHER OF WATER.”—There is much mean- 
ing in thissign. On the evening of the 13th, before the stars 
appeared in the heavens, pure water was to be solemnly 
drawn by each family, for the purpose of kneading the un- 
leavened bread. While drawing it, the man was to utter the 
words, “This is the water of the unleavened bread.” As 
soon as it was brought in, a candle was lighted, and every 
part of the house swept and searched carefully, that the 
smallest crumb of leavened bread should not be left in any 
corner of it. The disciples do not accost the man, but simply 
follow him into the house, and then inquire of the owner 
for the guest-chamber,—literally, “the resting-place,”—where 
their Master and they might.eat the passover. The owner, 
evidently himself a disciple, shows them, not the ordinary 
“resting-place” of an Eastern house,—an open hall, or rather 
shed, opening into the courtyard, for which alone they asked, 
—but a large upper room; that is, the principal room of 4 
house of some size, furnished—that is, prepared for the guests 
at the supper—by couches, or mattresses, spread round the 
low table, and covered with damask or tapestry-work (as we 
see in the best Moslem houses in Damascus at the present 
day), on which»the company reclined while eating. This 
upper chamber, or alijah, is so constructed, by an access pro- 


in privacy, by the outer stairs, without entering the other 
part of the house or crossing the courtyard. The passover, 
by the original institution, was to be eaten standing; but this 
rule was not held to apply to the supper. According to the 
Talmud, slavee ate their meals standing; and this reclining 
best indicated how Israel had passed from bondage into free- 
dom. The very poorest, therefore, must partake of the sup- 
per recumbent on a couch, to indicate safety, rest, and liberty. 
It was also a rule, according to Josephus, that the number 
of the company at the paschal supper was never to be less 
than ten nor more than twenty. As only one lamb was 
allowed for each party, had there been a greater number 
there would have been scarcely a taste for each. 

“THERE Make Reapy.”—Various things, apart from the 
paschal lamb and the unleavened bread, were required by 


cups (which have been described at length in a former 
paper), and also the bitter herbs. Of these herbs. five kinds 
are mentioned in the Mishna,—lettuce, chicory, endive, and 
two others not identified, one of them probably elecampane, 
and the other a kind of mustard. These were mixed together 
in the one dish, from which each guest helped himself with 
his hand, and then dipped his morsel into a bowl eithér of 
salt water or vinegar, before eating the first time. After the 
first cup had been drunk, this salad was dipped into a savory 
mixture of nuts, raisins, almonds, and other fruits, called 
charoseth. .But, as this dish was costly, the rabbis did not 
make it obligatory. 

“He Sat Down, axp THE TWELVE APostLes wita Hix.” 
—The low conch or divan on’ which the guests reclined, each 


was only on three sides of the oblong table, of which one end 
projected beyond the line of guests. The Talmud describes 
this part of the table as not covered with a cloth, like the 
rest, but bare, for the dishes to be placed on it. The same 
arrangement continues at family and private meals. The 





| somewhere in all the earth many Christians are meeting with 


place of the chief guest would be on the divan facing the 
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vided from the outside, that visitors to it can pass in and out: 


the later Jewish ritual. There was the wine for the four, 
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door. If we suppose our Lord to have had this place, with. 
John on his right hand at the end of the couch, and Judas on 
his left, Peter ocenpying the end of the lower divan opposite 
to John, we see at once how none of the other disciples heard 
the Lord whisper to John the sign by which he might recog- 
nize the traitor; we see how Christ would hand to Judas 
first the sop without attracting special notice; we see how, 
when Judas asked if he were the traitor, and received his 
answer, no one at the table knew what had passed; and we 
see how Peter, sitting at the end of the lower divan exactly 
opposite to John, could beckon and ask him, across the table, 
who the traitor was. 

Although the fact of singing the hymn is mentioned only 
by St. Matthew, who refers especially to the final hymn at 
the close of the supper, which was Psalm 118, after every 
couplet of which the company repeated, 

* Save now, I beseech thee, Lord, 

.O Lord, I beseech thee, send now prosperity, 

Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
yet the former portions of the Hallel—that is, Psalms 113-117 
—were chanted during the feast. The One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Psalm followed immediately after the first cup, 
and at this, und this alone, would the traitor seem to have 
been present. , 


The College, Durham, England, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson onr Lord makes an exhibit of his love, and 
lays it upon those whom he loves not only to have his love 
in remembrance, but to give evidence that they doso. He 
makes himself one with the disciples, and would make them 
one with himself. Te proffers to them his very self as a 
means of their nourishment and of their life. He would 
have them, as it were, feed on his body, and live through the 
life that his outpoured blood bestows, And he asks them to 
celebrate the feast he institutes as a proof of their remem- 


brance of himself,—as the One who loves them and whose | 


love has secured life to them. 

E.ting in common is a method of agreeing to be in fellow- 
ship and accord. Sharing of blood is the sharing of life. 
These are symbols of the ages, recogaized in all times among 
all peoples. In the Lord’s Supper, as here outlined, these 
symbols have anew meaning; and the Master of the feast 
asks that those who love him prove their love by doing in 
remembrance of lim that which shall show their recognition 
of his doing for them. 

“Those who accept Jesus as Master and Saviour, are urged 

by him to come together as his disciples in this sacred 
memorial of him, and to receive by faith sustenance and life 
as his gift of love. Union with Cltrist and fellowship one 
with another are proffered as a privilege and enjofhed as a 
duty, in the celebration of this memorial of his love in the 
outpouring of his life, 


ADDED POINTS. 

Making ready for duties that are to come, may be the 
prime duty of the hour. Our Lord would have his disciples 
live in the present, but not te the forgetting of the past with 
its lessons, or of the future with its needs. 

He who would do.his Lord’s will, must first know what his 
Lord’s will is. It is right to seek guidance in duty as a 
means of duty-doing. 

Rarely are we sent on a mission all by ourselves, God 
knows our need of human fellowship, and he sees that it is 
supplied to us. Our companions in Christian work have 
their share in rendering us efficient in Christian service, 

As we go out into the world in the service of our Master, 
we are sure to find that our Master has gone before us. ‘Even 
when we seem to go on a mission beyond his reach, it is evi- 
dent that in doing as he would have us we are his followers, 
rather than his forerunners. 

Thanks are due for every gift from God. If Jesus could 
give thanks while on the eve of his greatest sufferings, and 
when the world was rejecting him, what cause for thankful- 
ness have we in all that his love and his life have secured 
to us! y 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——@——— 


RECENT FRENCH THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


In our generation the Old Testament is the great 
debatable ground on which is waged the never-ending 
struggle between faith and unfaith, The problems now 
under discussion in this department are essentially the 
same as those that were foremost in the theological 
arena in the days of Baur and his New Testament 
school, the issues at stake being in reality the divine 
character of Christianity and of the Scriptures. The 
Old Testament controversies of our day have thus not 
merely an individual, but also a representative, bearing 
aad importance. The contest is not, however, as might 








be expected, chiefly in the field of Old Testament theol- 
ogy, but in the more popular discussion of the history of 
Israel.. Yet the religious element. is, by friend and foe, 
regarded as the chief factor in this history. 

Recent French theological literature has produced 
two ambitious works in this line. The one is Renan’s 
Histoire du Peuple d’ Israél (Paris: Colmann Lévy), of 
which the second volume, beginning with the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and ending with the downfall of the 
kingdom of Israel, can fairly be pronounced superior to 
the first, of which a second edition appeared in 1887. 
The two volumes contain more than eleven hundred 
pages. The other work is by Maurice Vernes, of the 
Sorbonne, entitled Précisd’ Histoire Juive depuis les Origines 
jusqu’d l’ Epoque Persane (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 828 
pages). Theworks are alike in that they are of the radical 
type of biblical criticism; and yet they differ materially 
from each other. In their agreement they are represen- 
tative of the French school, which, in so furas it has 
part and portion in the critical discussions of the day, 
inclines as a rule toward the “advanced” side; not 
always, however, to the extent that is exhibited in the 
extreme positions of both Renan and Vernes. Over 
against these tendencies, the biblical research of the 
French Church in Switzerland is generally more conser- 
vative, and at the same time, prefers to deal with the 
practical side of the problems and of Christianity. 

Renan’s method and manner are too well known to 
require description. He is a brilliant writer, but his 
scholarship is far from being exact or deep. He differs 
from the radical writers of Germany and Holland in the 
important respect that while in the latter neological 
conclusions are at least seemingly the resu!ts of coul and 
calculating logic on the basis ofa critical arrangement 
of the facts, Renan formulates his hypotheses, to a great 
extent, without these preliminary processes. Indeed, in 
this feature he and Vernes are one; both are emotional 
radicals, rather than logical and reflective ones. For 
this reason, too, their works cannot compare in scientific 
importance with those of Kuenen, Welllausen, Stade, 
and others, whose positions, while provoking opposition 
and reply, can at least be understood and corrected by a 
re-examination of the processes upon which they are 
based. It is, accordingly, the most natural thing in 
the world that Renan's volumes should be practically 
romances,—as is his Life of Christ,—without any claim 
to a place in historical literature. It is doubtful whether 
it is not “ love's labor lost,” even for the specialist, whose 
calling makes it his duty to examine everything worthy 
of notice in his department, to spend much time ona 
work intrinsically so empty as that of Renan, 

For Vernes one can speak a better word, but only 
negatively. He is, as Ewald was, an Ishmael among 


Welllmusen as against the conservatives. He, indeed, 
scarcely considers the latter worthy of serious attention, 
his object being to raise “the banner of reaction” (/e 
drapeau de la réaction) against the former. He presents 
the novelty of a protest against the documentary theory, 
in the name of scientific research, His grounds azainst 
the dislocateurs he nowhere states in exact details, not 
even in his other but smaller work bearing the self- 
explanatory title Les Résultats de I’ Extgdse Biblique ; 
l’ Histoire; la Religion; la Littérature (Paris: Ernst 
Leroux, 231 pages). It seems to have been a matter of 
intuition for him that the current analysis of the Hexa- 
teuch is an impossible solution of the problem, although 
his inconsistency in his opposition is apparent from the 
fact that he too teaches a double redaction of the Penta- 
teuch, the one controlling Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
and the other Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Vernes’s 
positive teachings culminate in the hypothesis that to 
all intents and purposes the entire Old Testament litera- 
ture in its present shape, and as a source of history, isa 
work of the Jewish schools of Jerusalem between 400 
and 200 B. C. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
the church is the record of the rapid spread and rapid 
suppression of the Protestant cause in France. Unfor- 
tunately, but few meager details of this great drama 
have ever been published. This makes the work of 
Pastor N. Weiss, La Chambre Ardente (Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. Pages cli, 432) all the more welcome, a multitude 
of new and valuable data from unpublished sources be- 
ing made available to students, The chambre ardente 
was a special seuate-room, set'apart by Henry II., Octo- 
ber 8, 1547, ‘‘to root out the false and erroneous teach- 
ings and heresies.” The tribunal was in session until 
January 10, 1550, and, in this short period, pronounced 
$66 judgments on Protestants, nearly all being con- 
demaed. The substance of the book is taken up by 





critics, and his hands are as much against the school of 


these judgments, and they throw a wonderful light on 
the bloody persecutions of that day. The author is no 
novice in this field, being the editor of the Bulletin dela 
Société de ’ Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais ; and the 
volume is published under te auspices of that associa- — 
tion. Weixs’s careful investigation isa pathfinder in a 
field that has been but litile cultivated, but which de- 
serves close attention. 

It is difficult to pass upon the merits or demerits of 
Lesigue’s La Fin d'une Légende, in which the attempt is 
made, on the basis of new sources, to undermine the 
current story of Joan d’Arc, the leading point being the 
claim that she was never burned at the stake. At best, 
it can be said that the testimony on the matter is con- 
tradictory. The little book has attracted wide attention, 
even leading to a discussion in the French Parliament. 

The interest in Calvin is naturally great among 
French Protestants, Not only has there been a reprint 
of the Reformer’s Institution de Religion chrétienne 
(Geneva. Pages vii, 754), chiefly on the basis of the 
Corpus Reformatorum (Opera Calvini, ITI., IV.),by Baum- 
gartner, with a preface by Durand, both professors in 
the Eeole de Théologie in Geneva, but Abel Lefrane, 
in his La Jeunesse de Calvin (Paris: Fischbacher; pp. 
xvi, 229), has really supplied a desideratum in the his- 
tory of the Reformatioa period. Of the heroes of those 
memerable days, Culvin is the one of whose early de 
velopment we know the least. While Luther’s spiritual 
growth is as trausparent as glass, the factors and forces 
that contributed toward the make-up of Cualvin’s char- 
acter, and formed and shaped the movement that, in 
history, is connected with his work and life, were some 
thing of an enigma. While Lefranc does not solve this 
enigma entirely, he contributes a good deal toward its 
solution. By means of authentic documents, he care- 
fully traces the records of Calviu’s family and of hime 
self, particularly his contact with the new views ema- 
nating from Germany and Switzerland. But for the 
years 1681 and 1582, in which the greatest change took 

place in Calvin, Lefranc, too, has but little new infor- 
mation, 

An excellent little volume, in its way, is that of Pastor 
J. Ens, entitled Sept Conférences sur l’ Activité chréticnne 
(Geneva, Pages vi, 212). The lectures deal entire'y with 
the practicul side of Christianity, and find in it alone 
the panacea for the ills of modern society. Among 
other things, he deals also with the social problem, 
treating it from a scriptural standpoint, and alse 
offering practical suggestions for its solution. 





Agnosticism can hardly be said to be making much 
progress of late. It is not constructive; it is not even 
destructive; it contents itself with denials; its negative 
asseverations are faint, nor are they in agreement among 
themselves, in their disagreement with the faiths of the 
more positive creeds; and, indeed, agnosticism frankly 
admits that it has no answer to the questions of the origin 
of life, the first cause, the bounds or eternity of time, 
space, and matter, or the conflict between goud and evil 
in the world, Under these circumstances, it is not 
strange thatsome of the agnostics are rebuking others 
for alleged “ lapses” toward theism; while, on the other 
hand, not a few of those ranked as radicals in religion 
are earnestly asserting that physical science and philoso 
phy, rightly studied, demand a belief in God and indi- 
vidual immortality. One such is John Fiske, a Spen- 
cerian evolutionist, who, in his book on The Destiny of 
Man, averred that with the “evolution” of a mural sense 
a continued disembodied existence became a necessity. 
Another is Francis Ellingwood Abbot, formerly editor 
of The Index, whose later firm posit'on as a believer in 
Providence is known to readers of his treatise on Scien- 
tific Theism. His newer and smaller Look, entitled The 
Way Out of Agnosticism; or, The Philosophy of Free 
Religion, is based on a course of lectures delivered by 
the author at Harvard, afterwards printed in magazine 
form. It is not possible briefly to summarize the argu- 
ment, but its essential conclusions are stated by Dr. Abbot 
in the following words: “Mechanical causality, or the 
law of motion; organic finality, or the law of life; and 
ideal morality, or the law of holiness, justice, and love,— 
the three eternal and all-pervasive real principles by 
which the whole known universe exists,—are at bottom 
one in the real principle of omnipresent self-conscious 
energy or absolute personality, and constitute the unity 
of the universe in the essential being and 1.fe of Gud, as 
at once infinite machine, infinite organism, and infinite 
person.” With nearly all this statement—though “ ma- 
chine” is an infelicitous word—Christian theists are in 
agreement; and while they may object to some of Dr, 





Abbot’s processes or admissions, and, feeling ablo to 


























































































































defend theism on other grounds, may be- 
lieve that it is made vastly more apparent, 
and immediately influential on man, by 
revelation and by the person of Christ, 
they w.ll welcome the book as a serious 
and ale ally in an important part of the 
field of ;hilosophical controversy. For 
some doubters, in an uncertain state of 
mind, such books as this, or Fiske’s two 
volumes, or Hill’s Geometry and Faith, or 
Peirce’s Ideality in the Physical Sciences, 
may perhaps prove to be useful,—Thomas 
Hill and Benjamin Peirce, of course, 
representing a much more conservative 
aud Christian opinion than that of Fiske 
and Abbot. It is unfortunate that Dr. 
Abbot's style, which is marred throughout 
by italics and small capitals, bears no sort 
of comparison, in clearness and attractive- 
ness, with Fiske’s, Hill's, or Peirce’s. 
(73 < 5+ inches, cloth, pp. xi, 75. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The Riverside Library for Young People 
now comprises eight neatly printed, blue- 
covered, and handy books of American 
authorship, all of which are readable, and 
useful without being didactic in any degree 
which young readers will deem trouble- 
some, The eighth issue, Girls and Women, 
by a writer who calls herself“ E. Chester,” 
is worthy to be ranked with the best of its 
predecessors in the library; namely, John 
Fiske’s The War of Independence, Homer 
Greene's Coal and the Coal Mines, and 
Lucy Larcom’s A New England Girlhood. 
It consists of earnest, helpful, and pleas- 
antly written papers on girls’ purpose, 
education, culture, self-support, occupa- 
tions if rich, beneficence, home-making, 
hospitality, etc.; the advice being given 
by one who has apparently been a Boston 
school-teacher, and wh® approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of considerable 
experience in the intelligent society of 
eastern New England. The heart-of the 
book, which gives it a distinct place and 
an enduring value, is its constant insist- 
ence upon the superiority of character to 
every other acquirement, and upon the 
nobility of right and loving actions as the 
result of character. The essential and 
unending obligation of personal develop- 
ment is also set forth with unusual force. 
“Life is more than literature;” ‘The 
longer I live the more I am convinced 
that it is, personal character which most 
helps the world forward;”—such sen- 
tences as these recur again and again; and 
the author always distinguishes between 
the major and the minor aim in life, the 
former being unswerving and high right- 
eousness, Therefore she cannot lose sight 
of that great underlying truth which does 
more than almost any other to make “life 
worth living;” namely, the duty of growth, 
betterment, spiritual gain. ‘“ There isone 
practical rule that old people must never 
forget. They must keep growing as long 
asthey live. Your temper must be sweeter 
at forty than it was at twenty, and sweeter 
at sixty than at forty, if it is to seem sweet 
at all when your bright eyes and red lips 
aregone.” “If the end of knowledge was 
to help us to get our daily bread, we might 
at last fold our hands; but if it is to open 
our minds to the glory of the universe, to 
make us more worthy to be the immortal 
sduls we hope we are, why should we not 
be just as eager to learn at ninety as at 
nine?” “E. Chester” is a little unme- 
thodical, hazy, and unpractical in some of 
her detailed hints; but such large high 
advice as this is worth more than a bookful 
of minute directions concerning cosmetics, 
etiquette, ormoney-making. (7X 4tinches, 
cloth, pp. 228. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
&Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


The Putnams are now adding to the 
standard and apparently final editions of 
the virtually complete writings of Hamil- 





ton edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Franklin edited by Jobn Bigelow, sets of 
the works of Washington and John Jay, 
which are issued in uniform style. Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford is carefully carrying 
the Washington through the press; five 
volumes, of seventeen, have appeared. 
The collection of Jay’s contributions to 
the Federalist, state papers and corre- 
spondence, will be smaller, amounting to 
no more than four volumes, of which the 
first, edited by Henry P. Johnston, has 
been published. The general title is The 
Correspondence and Public Papers of John 
Jay. Besides the Federalist, the only real 
contributions to literature, in the above- 
named list, are Washington’s Farewell 
Address and inaugurals, and Franklin’s 
Autobiography and Poor Richard prov- 
erbs; but it is, of course, desirable that 
public libraries should. possess, in such 
carefully edited volumes as these, docu- 
ments of such importance in the history 
of our nation-making period. (96 inches, 
cloth, pp. xxiii, 461. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $5.00.) 


Those who wish to learn that there is a 
gentle and unpessimistic element in cur- 
rent Russian literature, will find in Vladi- 
mir Korolenko’s The Blind Musician the 
story of three sightless folk, one a profes- 
sional musician, another a boy, and an- 
other agirl. By studying their characters 
(in real, not imaginary, life), the author 
seeks to portray the mental state, and often 
the peculiar suffering, of those denied 
vision, so that the chapters are pathetic 
rather than gloomy. Mr. Kennan intro- 
duces the story, Aline Delano translates it, 
and E. H. Garrett illustrates it. (73 <5} 
inches, cloth, pp. xii, 244. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running @ year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a cerlain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of | Ci 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For inebriety use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. John J, Caldwell, Baltimore, 
Md., says: “It has proven by experiment and 
experience to be highly beneficial in inebriety 
and mental troubles.” 
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of SaROOeS CHILD'S interesting series of South American papers are 
continued in this number in an illustrated article on “Agricultural 
Chili,” effectively illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP, H. BOLTON JONES, and 
others. JULIAN RALPH contributes an entertaining article entitled “An- 
toine’s Moose-Yard,” illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. JOAQUIN MIL- 
LER writes about “Newstead Abbey,” and Professor NEWBERRY on “ The 


Pirst Oil Well.” 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS relates some personal recol- 


lections of N. P. Willis and Mrs. L. Maria Child; and L, E. CHITTENDEN 
continues his reminiscences of the United States Treasury by giving a his- 
tory of the “Moneys of Lincoln's Administration.” The fiction of the 
Number includes the fifth instalment of “Port Tarascon,” by ALPHONSE 
DAUDET, with numerous illustrations; “A White Uniform,” an illustrated 


story by JONATHAN STURGES; 


“The Strange Story of a Type - writer,” 


by ANNA C, BRACKETT; “Tea Tephi in Amity,” by ALICE WARD BAILEY; 
“A-Plaggin’,” by S. P. MCLEAN GREENE; and “The Pragoness,” by G. A. 


HIBBARD. 
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25 cents for it. Sample cepy, 25 cents. Sample 
pages free. W. A. OGDEN & CO., Toledo, O. 
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HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy,25 pat A 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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eu newest and best & S. music book for arn 
Gemople copy sent ier’ Ay cents. FILLMORE B 
nati, Ohio; or, Ward & Drummond, New York. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 
ope by mal Sb oun” GOODENOUGH we 
WOGLOM CO., 123 Nassau St, New York. 


gg HOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
Wars. Seatainin antbems. 


URCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON aout 


pean. for list and description of SABBATH- 
SOMOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 

















Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic nom translation of the 
Bible, by Ronert Youne, LL.D., author of the t 

“ Analy ical Concordance to thé Bible. ” differs from 
all other versions, and is an important translation, 
Many infidel arguments are at once answered, simply 
by the correct rendering of the Hebrew, phrases 
Octavo, cloth. Pri 00; postece free. NK & 
WAGNALLS, Pubs., 15 & 20 Asior P1., N.¥. 


A Pointer for Teachers. 
Send your address and number of Schol- 


ars in your class, and a for each 
eenclar will be sent ou FREE of the 











Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq. N.Y. 








Have you reed Five LITTLE Perrers Mipway, 
by Margaret Sidney. mel to * oe ae Peppers 
and How ‘i hey Grew,’ e most a lid’s book 
ished bi bo 


ever publ ? Flame, pp Si 512. > Bab} “4 


. OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
uh NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


mumbers fer it books, 
lainly ~ 3 are far superior to any written num- 
ps are now cheap that all libraries should use 
them. Made by Vax Everex, 60 Ann Street, New 
York. Samples of book~covers and numbers free, 











CHILD SONCS 
FOR yo aS es SSES. Selected by the 
Boston Primary U Price, 15 cents $10 
per 100. WARD & "DRUMMOND, New York uy, 


HARVEST and Missionary Service. 
‘Tre PrIrertu.” No, XVL 
sere HARVEST FIELDS. 

its; 100 copies, $4.00. Samples free. 
Cong’? a's 8. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


SONG | *.. 
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Boards. W. 











N Ye ginging: -school and convention 

k. By SS. Myeus. New id new 

on Teachers charmed with it. Price, 

72 r dng. Wok , 25e. by — 
. WHITNEY isher, Toledo, O. 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(PaATENTED.) 

Short, simple, compact, and economical method of 
keeping accounts in banks and corporations of all 
kinus, such as mr Trust, ater, and Gas 

, Ledger, and Trial Balance 

If you are treasurer of a 
arn Guild, Lodge, Society, or o* of-any kind, 
maintained by f-es and dues. send for the Treas: 
URER's Gem, stating number of accounts, and how 
payable. Price, $3.00. 

WHIPPLE AGESuEe BSC BOOK 
ansas City, Meo. 


FOR THE LORD’S LITTLE ONES. 


S2 Helpful Texts, Lord’s er, Ten Co a 











THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for 
home and school, science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, typical lesson, ete. Invaluable 
for primary teachers and mothers. 

Special lessons for primary Sunday-schooils. 
$1.50 a year. On trial, three months, 30 cents, 
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Himself Hath Done It. Booklet, 25c, 
Not t Changed, but Glorified Booklet, 
_| Comfort 2  Asieep. a aateriecn owen every lost 
Praedsat Venives 00 Gouty Bt nk” 
Sorrow ‘=si%s ands. & Dookstore 
DS fg ae AS 7 YVERE BEARS W. M. Bar- 
num, New York. *I would not have 
S10 for for the tie longsoughtafter information 
contained in Books Analyzed.” Why do 
not, then, also yt 21 cents for this valuable 
Bible handbook? H. 7. FRUEAUFP, Easton, Pa. 
26 rren Street, New York. 
Theology, old and new. Sunday-school books. 
Lowest prices. Send for catalogues. 
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WRITE? 2 


Postageis 16. per. | 
Express often cheaper. 


10 sheets of first-class writing paper, and 12 
first-class envelo to match, sent for C. 
J. HARRY = ECHSLER, 205 Main St., Staunton, Va. 
Sunday-seh: Reward Cards, 125 for $1.00; a 25 cent 
kage for 1% cents. 5). ngraved Calling "Cards for 
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‘The Children of § HELENA, 
theVanderbilts,é | MONTANA, 


phameern eee connate 
THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WuRLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL. 


How they are Trained, 
Dressed and Educated, 


Showing the sensible methods for systematic 

training in a well-known family—a most 

interesting and helpful article in the 
OCTOBER number of 


Je [ADIES 





HOME 
JOURNAL 


now veady on the news stands. 
Qa Price Ten Cents per copy. “ag 





Fee full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Seo’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montara 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Other special features in this issue include 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage’s 


famous page, 


“Under My Study Lamp,” 
in which he discusses 
“What Parents Owe to their Children,” “Our Neighbor’s Boy,” 
“How Children are Spoiled,” “Religious Dyspepsia,” 
“Money in Youthful Pockets,” ‘Parental Gloom in OurHomes,” 
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CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 





Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clatms........ .........:... 1,783,065 '.18 
Surplus over ail Liabilities....... 400,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1800. 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. A. ag tis tag d President. 
P, PEROT, Viee- President, 

RD MARIS, Sreretary. 

JAMES B. YouNG. Actuary. 
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Mrs. Lyman Abbott’s Department, Rar isin, yee 





Ov CITY, as the U. S. Census shows, is 
nearly one third the largest in Kansas, 
and its growth has exceeded 308 per 
cent. in ten years, It is the gateway 
to the vast Southwest, and seat of the 
mighty live-stock, packing, and kindred 
interests that have made ‘' Kansas City” 


“Just Among Ourselves,” 


A new feature, wherein the wife of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
(Henry Ward Beecher’s successor,) holds a confidential talk with 
women each month, under her familiar pen name of “Aunt Patience.” 


The OCTOBER number is on the News Stands, at TEN CENTS a copy. 
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world-famous. For discriminating in- . 
mailed to us direct, you may have THE BALANCE vestors and home-makers, it presents. 
| a For One Dollar oF tus year FREE~—your subscription for a Dollar great attractions 


torun from now to January 1892. 


Our subscribtion list now numbers NEARLY HALF A MILLION; we ought to double 
it. Never before was offered so handsome a Magazine for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
yy 


~ CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
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DENVER, an lg 
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ee A.8. EL SHAW, 


uaranteed, sale, He ye. 18 acs Oem! State St., Albany, N.Y., 40 Wail 
eacee woe Money ine tunvied i i they ‘St N.Y. Coy; Rialto Bdg., Boston Bullitt Rdg., 
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100 State Street, Sueenn 


heli serene 7 ot is 10 "PER CENT 


No. 8 Bonih 2d st. siphia, Pa. 


puLer g |. BANNERS and FLAGS 


ie a 'Cne y Btresta, 
From $48.00 upward, Mogae maNS tre, 4, Coe. Ce ze indefinitely, or be 
27 Sudbury &t., ee of the investor 


Bend for Catatogue. BOSTOY Banaces Ke cons Seach aes ECONOMY OF FOOT. WEAR, ai F. ew HAL L 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE = Beats oe a sgn piay'on 


Yo bend i ae st Pailin, Pa, be sent FREE. Send name one atteess 
Furnitare. Palpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. FLAGS AN p BANNERS 


postal, to Box 651, Brock Ton, Mass. 
BaXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 2:6 8. 24 St.. Phila. Pa timore, sad. Pera fe ¥xouy WANT “Ge 


CHURCH Firnitire Se tes te coo Fea imei Sign nse 
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a lererizerigeersn weceenuz, | PAREEEP Eft measure bt Sy gumic | Hoty A Us ine ir Oond'and Ronen Jose | Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
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18 Bose Rew York mple oF fe opera AN rWOR, 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. ©) Investnent ice onic B0NDa, AMD OTHER INVESTMENTS 


1th LAR@EST IN THE WORLD, 
oes ried t terme = Re AG exes, WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
New York Office—L'ncoln Building, Union Square. 
ansu: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME TIMES —— weekly 
acme followt syn | rates, for either or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage: 


ONE copy, pt year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or #4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL oLuBS. 
Any eeoet, & 4 set of : 
@ suppl w as many co co aa “may bode. 

» fond at the followin poorly lub ri 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

one address, 
addressed to 


For five or more copies in a package to 
package thus sent is 
oy pareen only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separate 
be ordered se y 


The vers foraciub ma 
Ai, pe vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and ny ina 
cents each, when 80 de 


fired fr to one address, at 
ut no package of less than five copies can thus 
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although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofs 
schoo! get their mail matter from one fice, and 
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FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies ‘for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies Fe +- clubs ee 
pn Roll sent separately, but will be included in th 


pac 
"Addtions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
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= paving Atty cents, the difference in the price of the 
sees 0 subecriptions, or may order an extra 
copy the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cen(sa week for a short term, or Laat 
five cents for three moths. 


bers asking to bave the direction of a paper 
c! should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish *, sent, but also 


it has been sent, All addresses should include 
Both county and state. 
a club subscription » renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such pesgou will oblige the ublisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by... 

The paper will not be sent to tony “subscriber perend 
the time paid for, unless by special request. e 
pers for a club will invariabl be daseationed at 
expiration of the ~~ aaa aae Renewals should 
therefore be made early 

Bnough copies of an one issue of the per to en- 
a school to e 
sent free, upon application. 
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able allt the teachers o @ it, will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal eee nion at 
the followtng rates, which include poe 
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One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, ésbillings each. 
6 shillings each. 


To ministers and milisionaries, 
for one or more copies, 
fo secure | he above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
an. 8 either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or hal feast fuibseriptlons at the above rates, the 
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JOHN D.W ATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadel vhia. 
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apenas to the bya gr MEDICATED Soap, 
marvelous properties of cleansin rifying, 
and beai'ifving the skin, and in rovioiion thane 
torturing disfigurutions of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the ~ebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the | 
omain of the most advanced scientitic knowledge | 
to-unply. It isadmirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalpof infants and children, | 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potrer Drve anp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
4&@~ Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


Pil PLES, blackheads, chapped and olly skin 





__prev ented | by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 





ILnoRr's cep ‘LIVER Om has many imi- 
tators, but no equals. The results following ite 
use are its best recommendations. Besureand gst = 
genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. ALXR. B. W 
BOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all pt Ral 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. _ 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 
OYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 


[The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in The Forum.] 


I was once at the breakfast-table of Dr. 
Wayland—one of the few great educators 
whom America has produced—on the 
morning of a Commencement day. He 
was calied from the table by the visit of a 
lady. When he came back, he said, as he 
took his napkin again, “ Another of those 
mothers who are crying their eyes out be- 
cause they must bring their boys to us.” 
I ventured to ask what he said to her, 
“T said: Madam, God Alinighty has edu- 
cated your son thus far by your agency; 
now he purposes to educate him with- 
out it,” 

It is certainly true that in the provi- 
dence which shapes our ends, one may 
make out some distinct courses, which one 
almost ventures to recommend to others, 
But one should be shy of advice. ... 

1, My father and mother detested indo- 
lence and-idieness. The most contemptu- 
ous expressions were used, in our house, 
for any children, in any houses, who were 
“ hanging round, ” and did not know how 
to employ themselves. We had great 
store of occupations for every minute of 
our time,—undoubtedly from parental im- 
pulse, but I then supposed it was from 
original desire of ours. We rushed home 
from school, for instance, because there 
was some unfinished process, or manu- 
facture, or bit of carpentry, or gardening, 
whick had to be attended to. I remem- 
ber the dismay and amazement which I 
felt when some of the other boys, whose 
fathers were merchants, asked me to go 
“down on the wharf” with them. I 
asked the inevitable ‘‘ What for?” and 
when I was told that we should look 
round, and see what there was to see,— 
maybe the men would be unloading casks, 
maybe there would be this or that,—a 
horrible disgust and terror seized me. 
That doubt of what was to be seen was 
odious tome. I undoubtedly had onthat 
day a kite to make, or a balloon, or a per« 
petual motion, or a locomotive, or the 
dresses for a theater, ora portrait ‘of Mary 
Montague on the plaster, or a telegraph 
on the top of the house, or a pair of stilts, 
or a seat to my truck, or a number of my 
magazine. And the feeling that there 
was any danger of my standing by, in the 
street, to see what possible stevedores 
would do to possible casks, was as terrible 
to me as would have been any danger of 
‘my going to the house of correction. 

I do not mean that we knew that we 
were trained to work. There was no 

riggery about this. We all, I think, 
hated school. I did, and I was encour- 
aged to hate it. Evening lessons were 
considered, in that household, the abomi- 
nation which they are. 

Occupation, then, counts as a “ forma- 
tive influence” to which I am lurgely 
indebted. 

2. My father was an engineer of experi- 
ence and skill, and had been brougi.t up 
in the country. My mother had that 
passion for flowers which I have heard 
her call a sixth sense. I was about nine 
years old when the surveys for the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad began. My father 
was president of tle company which built 
it; and while the surveys and the work 
of construction went forward, from 1831 
to 1835, his personal presence with engi- 
neers and contractors gave to my brother 
and me opportunities ior living to advan- 
tage in God’s world under God’s sky such 
as do not often come to boys brought up 
in town life. That is generally, tor prac- 
tical purposes, lifein prison. My mother, 
again, assisted us in every effort to break 
prison. If there were a half-holiday, we 
had lunch made ready, so that we could 
leave the streets the minute the hated 





school was over, for a tramp out of town. 
| So soon as the family railroad was built 
| even as far as Brighton, “we boys” were 
| free on it, and could ride as far as it would 
take us, so as to begin our enterprises 
there. My mother, with the help of 
| Rousseau’s “Le stters on Botany” and 
Bigelow’s “ Flora,” gave me a sores on 
of botanical lore. On the clothes sh 
behind the house, or afterward in a lot of 
land unusually large for a city, we had 
" gardens” of our own. I have raised in 
one raisin box at one time, radishes, 
morning-glories, scarlet beans, Venus’s 
fly-trap, candytuft, ten-weeks stocks, 
mignonette, and pepper-grass. 

With such memories as these, I put in 
open-air life as a formative influence. 
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8. Ido not mean to discuss methods of 
schoul education But I ought to 
say here that an American boy, who is to 
deal with Lis own kitd, aud tv like to do 
so, is much better off if he goes to a public 
school, We have no place iu America 
for dainty people,—olten called gilt-edged, 
—who think.that the army would be a 
good place if it were not for the rank and 
file. Sot is better for a boy of ours to be 

itched into a public schoul, to take pot- 
ack with ail sorts and couditionus of buys, 
and to learn, in the earliest lile, that sume 
of the best fellows in the world, not to say 
the brightest, uever had a French nurse, 
and always bluck their own shoes, when 
they are blacked atall. Inall such schools 
that L have known, the tone of honor is 
very high. Aud in such society one early 
learns tie great lesson thut all the people 
are wiser tuan any one ofthe people, _ 

Although, as I say, I always hated 
school, aud although f£ did not auch fancy 
college life, which was not very different 
frou: schoul life, 1 am very grateiul to 
school und college both. I do not know 
any other discipline in life which “ takes 
the nonsense out” of a buy or young man 
as does a publicschool or a college. This 
is a huppy- phrase to express 4 process 
which is very necessary, unless you would 
have your boy grow up to “think of him- 
self more highiy than be ought to think,” 
as Paul suys with acertaiu grim humor. 
I suppose that the facts which one learns 
at sclivol ‘or at college, about Cape Byam 
Martin, or about the weight of water, or 
the nebular hypothesis, may be learned 
more quickly, and quite as well, at home, 
or ou the ioregastle of a fishipg-baat; but 
the contact with one’s equals and superiors 
which school or college compe.s, with the 
give-and-take which belong to it, teaches 
lessons all its own, not learned so weil, as 
far as I have seen, in most other lines 
of life. 

We will therefore put third on our list 
of formative influences, as desirable les- 
sons, those of a public schvol or cullege. 

4. I grew up before the days of special- 
ties. An American gentleman might have 
to put his hand to anything. There was 
no service to which he could not give dig- 
nity, and none to whidh he should not give 
himself if there were need. The phrase, 
“Do the duty that comes. next you,” was, 
just then, new; but the phrase is only the 
statement of the life of the gentlemanly 
New-Englander, from William Bradford 
down. We were all, therefore, accustomed 
to do what we were tuld to do, from an 
early age. I could not have been more 
than eleven years old, when my father, 
who edited the Daily Advertiser, brought 
into the parlor a Journal des Débats, and, 
pointing out a short paragraph to me, said 
that, if I would translate it well, he would 
print my translation. As it happened, I 
had never studied French, and all that I 
knew of that language was a dozen plirases 
of conversation. I told my mother this— 
which she very well. knew—as soon as he 
had left the room. But she said that it 
was a pity not to please him about it; so, 
with the aid of one of my sisters and a 
French dictionary, I translated the para- 
graph. I believe that that theory, of 
taking for granted a boy’s ability, is the 
true theory of education. When John 
Henry rode round the ring three times 
without making one of the critical leaps 
from which his fame was born, his wife 
Gried out, “Throw your heart over, John, 
and your heels will go over.” ... 

As a part of that somewhat Spartan sys- 
tem, under which the New England of 
that day expected everybody to know 
something of everything, we went through 
college without “ clectiny” much; and we 
did a zood deat which we did not want to 
do. Even reformers, like myself, have 
never discovered any method which shall 
relieve people from doing what they do 
not like, in that larger college which we 
oall the world, So the arbitrary course 
through which we were driven was a cer- 
tain preparation for what we had to meet 
afterward. And I should count a liberal 
Share of disagreeable duties among the 
better formative influences in any boy’s 
education. 

If it is proper, in this series, to speak of 
What one has not had, as well as of what 
he has had, I will say a word about travel, 
I was about twenty years old when a com- 
modore in our navy offered me a place as 
his secretary, in a line-of-battle ship in 
which he was to go round the world. I 
Was to report-in three days, if T cogegees 





the proposal. I declined, but I think it 
would have been better to go. I had the | 
feeling, which most young men of twenty | 
have, that I liad lost time enough, aud | 


that I better begin, if I meant to begin at 
all. This was well enough. But, 

that feeling, I should now rate much more 
highly than I did the advantage of know- 
ing people of different races and habiis. 
I have always said to my own boys that 
it did not@o much matter when or how 
they broke into lie, but that they needed 
to. see life irom a new point of view. I 
did not want any boy of mine to think 
that Beacon Street or State Street is the 
whole of the world. 

5. I have said that my father was an 
editor. He had, aiso, a book-printing 
office under his direction, and at an early 
age we boys taught ourselves to set type, 
and I was iniated by the foremen into all 
the mysteries of a good printing-office, 
For amusement, we y a short-hand, 
by a very inferior system, text-bouks of 
which had been sent to the Advertiser for 
notice. As we grew older, we were as- 
signed, a8 oceasiyn might require, to ove 
bit of duty or another in the newspaper 
office; and I believe I have done every- 
thing which an editor or publisher ever 
has to do, from directing wrappers up to 
writing the biography of a president 
within an hour after his death, This 
means, if the training be continued 
through many years of life, and if one be 
under a good chief, as I was, that one 
gains, of necessity, the ready use, at least, 
of his own language. ... 

And I should like to recommend as a 
formative influence, to’ those who have 
education to direct, any exercises which 
will make people prompt and accurate in 
the first draft of what they write. Ifyou 
have to send “copy” up-stairs, hour after 
hour, with a boy taking the slips from 
you, one by one, as they are written, and 
you know that you are never to see what 
you write uatil you read it the next day 
in the paper, your copy Will be punctu- 
ated carefully, written carefully, and it 
will be easily read. That is one thing, 
Another thing goes with it, You will 
form the habit of determining what you 
mean to say before you say it, how far 
you want to go, and where you want to 
stop. And this will bring you to a valu- 
able habit of life, which the lawyers ex- 
pressed when they advised people stare 
decisis—to stand by what has been de- 
cided. Napoleon gave the same advice 
when he said, “If yow set out to take 
Vienna, take Vienna.”... 

6. It is one of thé charms of our 
feasion as ministers, that our daily 
obliges us to see people of all itions 
and occupations. The doctors have the 
same good fortune, but I think men of no 
other calling. For myself, I was ordained 
to the ministry when very young, indeed, 

uite too young. I was ignorant of lile. 

ery fortunately for me, my career was 
assigned me in the town of Worcester, 
just as that rapid growth began which has 
made it one of the largest manufacturing 
cities in New England. I am fond of 
calling it a Western town in the heart of 
New England, so prompt, keen, and deter- 
mined areits people. Almost all of them 
are free-holders, and they are confident of 
success. had around me a‘ group of 
college-bred young men, and I brought 
with me the traditions of college-bred 
conceit. But it happened, fortunately for 
my training, that — those with whom 
1 had to do were gentlemen of great in- 
telligence and wide resource—leaders in 
the community, and deservedly so—who 
had grown up in the admirable traini 
which is given in the mechanic arts an 
in manufacture, and were masters in the 
industries. which they carried forward, 
Now these gentlemen, as it happened, 
knew much more than I knew of the 
current literature of the dey, and of 
the drift of modern life. hey took 
that wider view of life which men 
who are nothing but book men are very 
apt to miss, was glad to accept the 
lesson which they unconsciously taught 
me; and from that day to this I have 
understood that the best piece of good 
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Case of Mr. C., stated by Dr. John C. Coleman, a 
retired Surgeon of the United States Navy, 
Scottsburg, Va.: 


“Mr. C. was for years a sufferer from DYSPEPSIA, unable 
to eat Meat or Vegetables, living upon TEA and CRACKERS, 
BREAD and MILK, and OTHER SIMILAR ARTICLES, 
which were frequently thrown off in an undigested state, redu- 
cing him to a most distressing condition, The use of BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, for some eight weeks, enabled him to eat 
with impunity BACON, CABBAGE, and TURNIPS, and resulted 
in his restoration to robust health.”’ 


Water, in. cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, F.O. B. here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





fect nutrition is possible with 
every element necessary for making 


A CONDENSED FOOD 





UTRITION is first in importance, Medication second, in all illness. Per 


BOVININE 


BOVININE makes the flesh firm and rosy, gives color to the lips and cheeks, 
and brightens the eyes by its blood-making and tissue-building properties. No 
medication whatever enters into the composition, it being a food only, but the 
most effective as yet devised by human research and experiment. 


THE J. P. BUSH MANF’G CO., 


containing as it does 
new and pure blood, 


Mew York City. 
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$2 per 100 sq. ft. 


Anybody can lay it. 
Guaranteed water. 
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fortune which can come to one is oppor 
tunity for intimacy with a leader, in what- 
ever line of lifé he may be engaged. — 

I must not sp: ak further of the living. 
But I may say that among the intimate 
friends whom I thus formed, and who 
formed me, was Frederic William Green- 
leaf. I mention his name because, in a 
certain sense, he is the founder of the 
Wadsworth Clubs, Lend-a-hand Olubs, 
Look Up Legions, and other such socie- 
ties for education in public spirit, of which 
Iam honorary president at this time. 

Intercourse with active men of intelli- 
gence, then, sball count as a formative 
influence. 
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Write for Book circular. 
State Size of Boof. 
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If yeu are interested in 
SEEDS, PLANTS, or ROSES, 
WRITE THE 
DINGEE & CON ARD CO., Westgrove, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
fee ATLER BURPER & co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac 
tion. The pe rs can be place! in the 
binder wee by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation at in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
Tue Sryvezs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. ” m 


Two or more. @centseach. If mailed, 8 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
"Sioera 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each sdditional. 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volame for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tiser, by atuting that you saw the advertisement 
tin The Sunduy School Times. 


































































































































































“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barori0 is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saprotio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorzo. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPro1io, J 8. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
and largest in America. Spencerian Business College & 
Shorthand Schoo!,Cleveland.O. Elegaut circulars free. 


OUGHKEEPSIE Military Institute. 
B BOYS OF ALL A 
Opens Bepremier 17, For ee Mndress 
Dit. WARRING, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. .ri. 


half-dozen best Classical and AcademicSchoolsin New 
Eng'and, The payment of $61 in advance will cover 
eeminery tuition,board, wes ing, Poem ame and heating for 

the fall term, becinning Aug for catalogue 
to G. M, STEELE, Priucipal, Wil , Mass. 


shorough Systematic liome Study 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 


Lewis MILLER, PRES, d.H. VINCENT, OHANCEL’R. W R, HARPER, PRIN. 

















> 1. Studies guided, 
GREEK, papers. cortected 
ENCLISH, a. Faculty bomposed 
GERMAN, fata tac 
FRENCH, 
MATHEMATICS, | “Collece courses or 
PSYCHOLOGY, Py ~ ts 
ETHICS, Cecasaed as 
HISTORY, ° College work, 
Politica! Economy, | ©, Time to sult the 
The SCIENCES, etc. | 6. Prices low 





ver information in regard to courses of study 
ethods of work, address 
TOHN H. DANIELS, Registrar, New Haven, Cona, 


That BOY AN D GIRL" ours. 


What shall we have them taught, and where 7 


Peirce College 


—or— 

BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Bullding, 

917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions, 


Opening day, September 2, 1890. Eleven 
hun tired and forty-one (1,141) separate students 
last year. Early application necessary, 





























Our students uniformly bear testimony in 
favor of the utility and practicability of the 
course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
the Faculty, and the earnestness of effort and 
the general success attending the same in pro- 
moting their interests after leaving college. 


No trouble and no charge made to any one 
for supplying book-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 
stenoragh hic clerks, or general assistants in the 
countinith ouse, Business men may expect 
more of graduates this year than pry as the 
standard for graduation has been raised 


Peiree College Writing wy and Real Busi- 
ness Forms, by Professor A Root, for home 
practice, one dollar a set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Gradu- 
ng Exercisesincludin: adiiresesby President 
Real of Dickinson College, -— Bishop Foss, 
ete., sent when requested. Address, 
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Traveler.—Believe it! Yes, and KNOW 


ss IS 


ARE KNOWN (|: 


[AND \ VSED ALL AROUND THE: 
* WORLD. 
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—Traveler, do you believe the above statement? 

itto be true, having used them on my recent journey 
around theworld. Lalway scarry one of them in my grip. and use one in my office at home. Many travelers 
use them. Bushnell's Letter Copying Books are known everywhere. 
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The Improved Adjustable 
Coat Collar Spring. 


Every man and boy should have 
one, ‘They go under the collar, and 
keep the collar and front of coat in 
ect gaage witbout buttoning. 
Pennot ow open. Applied and re- 
moved instantly. Lasts a life-time. 
2,000, in use. 2% cts. each, or one 
Gozen for $1, postpaid. Agt’s 
BULLOCK C.C. 8. CO, 
38 Court Sq., Beston, Mass. 
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NEW EDITION OF PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


ntaining finest {llustrations (all new ryote 
the book. It Bie wary af 07%. ont sells on won, A 
child can sell it. Just A wore 
JouN C, Wiustow &Co., Phila., Chicago, usas City. 
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Imitates music, babies, 
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LE Street,'New Millinery, 
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AMES McCREERY & CO., 
importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goeds, 
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FREE w2i's Pas of cloth the famous Plymouth 
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Thomas May Patron, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal and Founder, | 
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if you mention this paper. Add 


m, PLYMOUTH 
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DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Buxmann Scusrrren, Raxzst Berora, 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! |, 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
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Send for explanatory, descriptive and {illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptiy attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and S20 Broadway. New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of aH in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 
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BETHLEHEM, PA. BISHOPTHORPE. 


A Boarding-schoot for Girls. Twenty-thind year. Re- 
opens September 17, 1800, F.I, WALSH, PRINCIPAL, 








OCKLAND oo. Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
son, N.Y. Both sex: ive and successful, 
Music and art specialties. 


T. a work; ho 
did results. An endowment tak 4 eo ‘at $200, 
Catalogues. W. H. BANNISTER, President. 





Oh oy aes? MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Pa. (Near Philadelphia.) Unexcelled 
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HESTER, Pa. 29th year opens Septe 
A MILITARY COLLEG 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, Arta, 
eparatory Course of one year. 
Circulars Of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 


Education Ends Only with Life. 


This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: “I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 


the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
80 wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, mote 
than anything has ever helped, me before,’’ 
Fathers, mothers; mifisters and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may. have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H. 
’ Vineent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for all in- 
formation. 


D0 NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. J. D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 
Times, in answer to an inquiry, wrote: “I have per 
sonal k nowledge of cxses treat« a by Prof. E.8 Jobn- 
ston, B 4] confidence in him, and the methods 
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At will profit you, and be a favor to us, for you to 
send for 


OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
ALL DRY COODS, 


covert everything for home living, house furnisir 
ing, ap for wear and adornment of 

e have opened mutub iv profitable relations with 
@ great many readers of The adey. School Times, 
We want to add you to the list of our 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


because our immense stock and large sales make it 
possible for us to sell at very low pricer. A successful 
ex of fifty-three years in business isa gue, 
antee of our knowledge and reliability. Our-store 
five each floor 100x175 feet, is filled with fia 
lly selected from all markets to cover al 
wants, in the widest rangeof quality and variety al 
at lowest prices. 
Our object is to do a reliable business with people 
all over the world, 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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TAILORS 
MULLER, 
For the Correct Style. 
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any money that they lose 


1 postal for samples and rules for selfmeasure- 
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| FIT QUARANTEED. 
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| 1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












